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ABSTRACT 

International migration since the Second World War has witnessed many changes. 
Patterns and trends have reversed the direction of flows. Whereas Europe supplied most 
of the immigrants to Canada in the early postwar period, the Third World countries have 
been increasingly sending more immigrants after 1960. Although migration from other 
source areas has been well documented, African immigration has not received similar 
attention. Most of the references to it are just made in passing. African immigration to 
Canada was virtually controlled to its exclusion prior to 1962. This study endeavours to 
identify trends and patterns of African immigration to Canada Their impact on the 


immigrants, the areas of origin and areas of destination has been described. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
Although migration is an especially attractive research area for a 
geographer, the development of migration studies owes much to 


interdisc! plinary efforts and it 1s impossible to draw sharp /ines between 
different contributions. 


Kosinski and Prothero 1975 
introduction: The Study of Migration 


Paes) 


A. Research Theme 

Population migration studies have been conducted by researchers in different 
academic disciplines including economics, sociology, history, psychology, demography 
and geography. Whatever discipline of study is followed migration studies seek to 
answer important questions such as: Who is a migrant? Why does he migrate? Where 
does he come from? Where does he go? What are the consequences of such a move? It 
is the answers to these questions that reveal academic inclinations. For instance, 
economists concentrate on what effects migration has in the areas of origin and 
destination since the migration of labour is an important facet of resource redistribution. 
The sociologists are also interested in the effects of migration because these influence 
the interrelationships between the migrant and his own or other social groups. The 
demographers are also interested in the same questions since they seek to consider the 
role migrants play in the general evolution of populations. The geographers have 
traditionally been largely responsible for analysis of spatial aspects of migration with 
regard to distance, direction of migration flows, size and interconnectiveness of places 
of origin and destination, information fields and intervening opportunities between 
alternative destinations. Recently, it has been pointed out that population migration studies 
can be greatly enhanced if an interdisciplinary approach is taken (Shaw 1975; White and 
Woods 1980; Wong 1979). In the present study efforts have been made to borrow from 


several academic disciplines but an essentially geographical focus has been retained. 


NO 


B. The Purpose and Objectives of Study 

The purpose of this study Is to analyze African immigration to Canada since 1946. 
The main focus will be to identify and map trends and patterns of that immigration and to 
analyze their impact. Efforts will be made to identify where in Africa immigrants come 
from, where they settle in Canada, why they leave Africa and what their characteristics 
have been during the postwar period. Efforts will also be made to identify the effects of 
such moves on the immigrants, the areas of origin and the areas of destination. In 
addition, the Canadian immigration policy will be analysed in terms of its impact on 
African immigration. 

Immigration from developing countries to Canada has been increasing since 1946 
and Africa participated in this trend. A pertinent analysis asks for how the volume and 
composition of African immigration changed over the postwar period. 

Roughly, with the exception of ex—Portuguese colonies, Africa can be divided 
into Anglophone and Francophone Africa just as Canada has been linguistically divided. 
This reflects the impact of colonial rule on the ex-British and ex—French territories 
which, after independence adopted English and French, respectively, as their national 
languages. It might be assumed that this demarcation has a bearing on the destination of 
African immigrants within Canada. 

Since independence many students from Africa have come to Canada to study. 
Some of them do not return to their home countries after completing their studies. 
Others go back home but return to Canada later (Glaser 1978; Henderson 1970; UN 
197 1). What kind of students stay—on in or come back to Canada and why? 

Some African countries have had a large share of political problems as has been 
reflected in coups, counter-coups, independence wars, civil wars, and other minor 
conflicts. Their impact on intracontinental migration has been enormous (ECA 1981, 
Draft; Gould 1974). How have these problems affected immigration of Africans to 
Canada? Can any relationships be established between these problems and the volume of 
immigration? 

Canada is a senior member of the Commonwealth and it liberalized its immigration 
policy towards immigrants from ex-British colonies only in the 1960s at the time the 


United Kingdom was tightening it (Jones and Smith 1970; Richmond 1976). What impact 


did this overture. have on African immigration? 


The present study will attempt to find answers to some of these questions. 


C. Hypotheses 


In developing the research project on African immigration to Canada since 1946, 


the following hypotheses have been formulated: 


1 


Northern Africa has consistently been sending more immigrants to Canada than any 
other region in Africa. (Northern Africa has the longest tradition of immigration to 
Canada apart from South Africa.) 

Political and economic conditions in Africa played a dominant role among the causes 
of African immigration to Canada and there was a direct relationship between the 
changing situation in Africa and the intensity of African immigration. 

Canadian immigration policy changes have been the greatest determining factor in 
African immigration to Canada since Worid War Il in terms of its volume and 
composition. 

The proportion of highly qualified African immigrants to Canada has been increasing 
since 1962. 

African immigrants were constantly better educated than other immigrants to 
Canada. 

The economic well-being of African immigrants improved as a result of the move. 
The dispersed nature of settlement of African immigrants minimized their impact 
upon the host society. 

The impact of immigration from Africa was insignificant in terms of volume but 


noticeable in terms of quality. 
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D. Data Sources 

The Canadian Government maintains good records of immigrants that are admitted 
into the country. The following information about characteristics of the immigrants is 
collected and published annually: country of last (or former) residence, country of 
citizenship, age and sex compositions, intended destinations, and intended occupations. 
There are also various cross—tabulations of the above categories. The data are contained 
in /mmigration Statistics which have been published over time by various Government 
agencies: 1956-1965 by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 1966-1976 by 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration, and from 1977 by the Department of 
Employment and Immigration. Table 1.1 gives the information Ree on Africa. 

Apart from published data, some special tabulations were solicited and received 
from the Department of Employment and Immigration in Ottawa. 

Background information on Black immigration to Canada was obtained by looking 
at the microfilms on official correspondence on immigration at the Provincial Museum 
and Archives in Alberta. 

Richmond and Kalbach (1980, p.127) have stated that, "No other data source could 
provide as consistent a set of data for the population as a whole as that provided by the 
[Canadian] decennial and quinquennial national censuses.” Unfortunately the census 
publications have not been used in this study, because although they include tabulations 
on origin, mother tongue, birth place, citizenship and date of immigration, African 
immigration has been placed in the “Rest” or "Others" categories. Efforts to get some 
special tabulations from Statistics Canada yielded no help because, even there, data on 
African immigration per se are not filed. 

General reading on immigration into Canada and the data from the Department of 
Employment and immigration were supplemented by a series of interviews conducted by 
the author among African immigrants in Edmonton. Since the number of immigrants in 
Edmonton is small no questionnaire was sent out. Instead the author conducted in-depth 
interviews either ql the homes of respondents or at their places of work with those who 
were identified. (See Appendix A.) The interviews consisted of six sections. The first 
section simply solicited general information on the characteristics of the immigrants — 


their sex, age, educational attainment before and after immigrating, country and year of 


(ABLES Is J CANADIAN IMMIGRATION STATISTICS, 1956-1979 


CATEGORY AND PERIOD AFRICAN COUNTRIES INCLUDED 


Bunn OnOnl’oimeandecoun try Of 
last permanent residence 
1956-1966 Egypt, Rhodesia and Nyasaland’ 
South Africa, Africa n.e.s. 


1957-1966 Algeria, Morocco 


Henne vor1ein ana country 
of citizenship® 
19 58-1966 Egypt, Morocco, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland,@ South Africa, 
ALO Te EES Leh, meh ier) fel ibys 


Country of last permanent 
residence and destination 
1962-1972 Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland,? 
NOUTMMAT Ica sy funis ia, 
Africa nee.S. 


1973-1979 All countries 


Country of last permanent 
residence, Age group and Sex 
1962-1972 Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland,? 
SouthwArrica,  unusi a, 
Africa neeeS. 


1973-1979 All countries 


Country of citizenship and 
country of (former) last 
permanent residence 
1967-1973 Egypt, Morocco, South Africa, 
Tunisia, Africa n.é.S. 


1970-1973 Algeria 
1974-1979 All countries 


Country of last permanent 
residence by groups of 
intended occupations 
1965-1979 Most of the countries, 
Africa ne@eS. 
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Notes: 
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Source: 


Till 1964 when the countries were split into Malawi, 
Zambia and Rhodesia (1980 - Zimbabwe). 


ne@eSe means "not elsewhere specified." Previously 
Cid ede tn LO mea tAt Came tier Sh an manAt iC aa Oye ea tae. 


COuUnTLY -Obaci Tiuzensnin does nop ancinde African 
countries except Egypt and South Africa (1973-1979). 
Are PCanecountrve Sera emi COC Nee OL ners) parieO1 cone 
category. 


Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Immigration Statistics, 1956-1979. 
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birth, citizenship, marital status, number of children, and country of last permanent 
residence. Section two asked questions about factors that led to the decision to 
immigrate. Also, if the respondents were married at the time of immigrating they were 
asked if they came alone. Were they working before coming to Canada? Did they 
consider the job satisfactory? Were the jobs they were doing in Canada the first ones? 
The third section was concerned with the choice of destination. How many alternative 
places did the respondents consider? How did they come to learn about Canada? Why did 
they choose Edmonton? The fourth section asked questions about migration histories of 
the respondents. When did they come to Canada? Have they ever stayed in another 
foreign country? Did they have relatives or friends living in Edmonton or the area they 
moved to before coming to Edmonton? The fifth section solicited information on 
integration of respondents in their jobs and neighbourhoods. Are they still in contact with 
people back in Africa? Have they acquired certain property which can make them identify 
themselves with Canada? Do they belong to any organization(s)? Lastly, the respondents 
were asked about their probable future migratory plans. Are they contemplating leaving 
Edmonton, for which town or country? And if they had to go back to Africa under what 
circumstances couid they go? 

The initial interest in this study was developed when four students at the 
University of Alberta introduced themselves to the author as landed immigrants. 
Unfortunately, these persons graduated and left Edmonton for other provinces before 
they could be interviewed. Nonetheless, one interview led to another until thirteen were 


interviewed. 


E. Methodology 

Since the Canadian immigration policy is a major factor discussed in this study, 
analysis of postwar African immigration will follow the four principal periods of 
immigration according to the changes in immigration rules and regulations except for the 
1950s which will be treated as one period. The periods are: 1946-1961, 1962-1966, 
1967-1975, 1976 to date. 

Data from the Department of Employment and Immigration have been used in the 


analysis of patterns of flows of African immigration. Since it is impossible to discuss 


migration from all countries separately it was decided to divide the African continent into 
five regions according to the United Nations’ classification (Figure 1.1) Furthermore, as 
stated above African countries can be grouped into Anglophone and Francophone Africa. 
This is the classification the Canadian Government uses in disbursing its bilateral 
development assistance to African countries. Anglophone countries are: Angola, 
Botswana, Egypt (before 1955 Egypt was included with "Africa not British’), Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Somali, 
South Africa, Swaziland, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and Zimbabwe. Francophone countries 
are: Algeria, Benin, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo, Djibouti, Equatorial 
Guinea, Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Ivory Coast, Libya, Malagasy, Mali, Mauritania, 
Morocco, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, Togo, Tunisia, Upper Volta, Western Sahara and Zaire. 
This classification is designed to determine whether or not English- or French-origin has 
a bearing on destination in Canada. 

Edmonton interviews were conducted primarily to study the decision-making 
processes and the integration of African immigrants in Canada. Appendix A lists the 
questions which respondents were asked. The questions were deliberately left 
open-ended (unstructured) in order to avoid suggestive answers to the respondents. 
However,-ail the questions listed were not always asked because some of the questions 
did not apply to particular respondents. 

Concluding parts of the study deal with the consequences of African migration 


since this is one of the main objectives of this research. 


F. Literature Review 

At any given place of residence an individual is constantly exposed to various 
factors, some of which inhibit movement and others which encourage it. He receives 
numerous positive and negative impulses from different potential areas of destination, 
and whether he decides to move or stay depends on his evaluation of the factors. 
Migration finally takes place when he believes that it would be more beneficial or 


preferable to move than to stay. 
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FIGURE 1.1 AFRICA: REGIONS AND COUNTRIES 
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Ravenstein (1885, 1889) pioneered the work on factors which influence migration. 
His work provides broad generalizations on the characteristics of migrants and their 
origins and destinations. Basing his work on an analysis of birth place data on the British 
Census Ravenstein concluded that: 
iis —most migrants move only short distances, especially from agricultural areas to 

centres of commerce and industry (i.e., rural-urban migration); 

oe -the volume .of migration decreases with distance, but increases with the 
development of commerce, industry and transportation (i.e., modernization); 

Si —migration has a tendency to occur in stages. For instance, the inhabitants of an 
area surrounding an industrial or commercial centre move into it while their places 
are filled by people from more remote areas; 

4. —each main migration current produces a counter-current. The counter-—current 
consists of disappointed migrants as well as other migrants; 

—most long-distance migrants go to the larger cities; 

6. —migrants are generally adults; 

ke -females are more migratory than males, although the latter dominate in 
long-distance migration; 

8. —the major causes of migration are economic. 

Ravenstein’s work has influenced many researchers, and most notably, Lee (1966) who 

has reformulated and refined Ravenstein's work into a general theoretical framework. 

Lee suggested a bipolar setting of areas of origin and destination and stated that 
migration can be viewed within the framework of factors associated with (1) the area of 
origin, (2) the area of destination, (3) intervening obstacles and (4) the migrants 
themselves (see Figure 1.2). 

According to Lee the volume of migration varies with the degree of diversity 
between areas, diversity of people, fluctuations in the economy and the state of 
progress in the area; and that it is related to the difficulty of surmounting the intervening 
obstacles. He also stated that the volume and rate of migration tend to increase, ceter/s 
paribus, with time and with the state of progress in an area or country. He further 
suggested that migration tends to take place in weil-defined streams and that for each 


stream there is a counter-stream. The efficiency of the stream (the ratio of the stream to 
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the counter—stream) is high if the reasons for migrating are mainly negative factors at the 
origin and if the intervening obstacles encountered are great. The efficiency is low if 
there is not much differentiation between the origin and destination. Generally, the 
efficiency is high in prosperous times and low in times of diversity. In addition Lee stated 
that migration is a very selective process varying with people of different ages, sex, 
educational qualifications, marital status, occupation, life cycle stages, and the like. 

The intervening obstacles act as breaks to migration. Personal (individual! 
perceptual and behavioural) factors, economic, political, social, cultural reasons all 
influence the decision to migrate and the decision to choose the destination. A 
counter—stream may be induced by the above factors as well as by the disappearance of 
positive factors at the destination, by the emergence of new opportunities at the origin 
which were not previously conceived of or exploited, or simply because permanent 
residence at the destination was never intended in the first place. 

Although Ravenstein followed an inductive approach and Lee a deductive one they 
both have one view in common, which is that the migration process is influenced by a 
series of spatial, temporal, human and behavioural constraints. 

Another author worth mentioning who provided a general framework in migration 
studies was Petersen who distinguished between four migratory forces (1975 
pp.291-301). These are (1) the ecological push associated with primitive nomadism, (2) 
the migratory policy associated with whether the decision to migrate is made because the 
person is impelled (pressurized to move by some external force but still has some power 
to decide whether to move or not) or forced (the person has no choice but to go), (3) 
higher aspirations where the migrant is free to decide whether to go or not and where to 
go, and (4) social momentum with regard to whether the move leads to mass settlement 
or urbanisation. Factors (2) and (3) are important in international migration. Further, 
Petersen classified these migratory forces into innovating and conservative migration: 

"Some people migrate as a means of achieving the new. Let us term such 
migration /nnovating. Others migrate in response to a change in conditions, in 
order to retain what they had; they move geographically in order to remain 
where they are in all other respects. Let us term such migration conservative’ 
(p.3 18). 

Zelinsky (1971) proposed the hypothesis of mobility transition which was 


designed to explain long-term trends in types and volume of movement in space. He 


is 


observed that: 
“There are definite, patterned regularities in the growth of personal 
mobility through space-time during recent history, and these regu/arities 
comprise an essential component of the modernization process”({pp. 227 - 
eee} 

Zelinsky stated that the mobility transition is related to and parallel with the vital 
transition. He hypothesized that as the society modernizes it passes through five distinct 
stages, namely: (1) the premodern society, (2) the early transitional society, (3) the late 
transitional society, (4) the advanced society and (5) the super-advanced society. Since he 
was concerned with spatial mobility he stated that a society passes from a stage of 
relatively limited mobility to progressively higher rates with each step into the 
modernization process. Both form and intensity of mobility increase. International 
migration begins and assumes greater significance in the early transitional society stage 
when major outflows of emigrants occur to available and attractive foreign destinations. 
There is a small but significant number of skilled workers, technicians and professionals 
from advanced countries. However during the late transitional society stage the 
emigration of such individuals either declines or ceases . There is also a lessening flow of 
migrants to colonization frontiers. In the advanced society there is a significant net 
immigration of unskilled and semi-skilled workers from relatively underdeveloped 
countries. There may exist a significant international migration or circulation of skilled and 
professional personnel whose volume and direction of flow depend on specific 
conditions. In the super—advanced society there is still a possibility of further immigration 
of relatively unskilled workers from the less developed areas. At the same time there Is a 
strict control of both internal and external migration. 

Zelinsky's hypothesis has been tested by various researchers, notably Fuchs and 
Demko (1978), Bedford (1973), Skeldon (1977), and Staveley (1973)(Zelinsky 1979). It 
has been found that although the hypothesis seems to offer a valid general descriptive 
statement on mobility it does not meet all situations since as the hypothesis was first 
formulated it is ethnocentric and does not account for areas where political control over 
migration is exercised, or for the situations pertaining to underdeveloped countries. In the 
light of this work, could there be a way whereby African international migration can fit 


into Zelinsky’s hypothesis? Where among the five stages does African immigration to 


Canada lie? 


Spatial Aspects of Migration 

Traditionally geographers have been interested in the spread or diffusion of 
phenomena, such as innovations, information and people over space and time. Their 
studies have focused on the identification of generative processes by which the 
observed spatial patterns come into existence (see bibliographic reviews by Brown 
1968, Olsson 1965a and Shaw 1975). The studies by Hagerstrand (1953 and 1957 
especially) have encouraged interest in spatial diffusion. Other researchers who followed 
in this area include Morrill (1965), Moore (1966) and Olsson (1965a, 1965b). 

The impact of distance upon migration has been noted among geographers. In 
studies which have highlighted the theoretical relationships between the volume of 
migration and distance travelled from the origin to the destination, distance is seen as the 
principal deterrent to migration. These studies have led to the development of a number 
of spatial interaction models, notably: the gravity model, the population potential model 
and the intervening migrants model. 

Zipf introduced a gravity model in 1946. The principal aim of the gravity model is 
to predict the amount of interaction (e.g, movement of people) between two places, i and 
j, in a given period of time. The gravity model suggests two basic relationships: first that 
the movement between two places increases as the size of one or both increases. 
Secondly, the greater the distance between the two places, the lesser the movement 
between them. Efforts have been made to relate migration to urban centres and the 
model has been developed such that it can be adequately described by means of field 
analysis. Thus: 

M = £(1/D") 

where 

M = migration 

D = distance 

n = some power estimated from the data; 

and the number of migrants is related to the size of the urban centre population such 


that: 


Mij = k FR 
dij 


Where 

Mij = migration from place i to j, 

P = population at places i and j, 

D = distance between places i and j, 

and, k = a constant relating volume of migration at any specific time. 

The gravity model has been tested by several researchers. Olsson (1965b) 
investigating the intensity of migration between urban centres in Sweden verified the 
hypothesis that migrants from small places moved shorter distances than migrants from 
larger centres, and that for migration flows from larger places than the place of origin, 
the migration distances decreased with the size of the place of origin and with the size 
of destination. Others who have used this model! have criticized, questioned and refined it. 
These refinements can be found in the works of Carrothers (1956), Isard and Brahmall 
(1960), Olsson (1965a), Rogers (1968) and Sheppard (1978). Shaw (1975, p.48) indicated 
that the gravity model does not appear to work in cases of professional migrants. The 
model cannot be used to explain why migration rates vary with characteristics of 
migrants (Speare 1974). 

Carrothers (1956) introduced the population potential model which seeks to 
measure the attractive power a given location -has over others. According to him the 


potential exerted on place i (Vi) by a series of locations j,..k—1 can be expressed by: 
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ia Dij 
where 
Vi = potential of place i, 
Pj = size of another place j, 
Dij = distance between places i and j, 
In other words, the potential exerted on point i equals the sum of the ratios of points j to 
k-1 and to the distances between point | and other points j to k—1. However, a place 
does not exert potential on itself. The population potential mode! has been used in the 
studies measuring the changing centre of gravity of a given population. Stewart and 


Warntz (1958) and Neft (1966) used the model in producing the population potential 
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maps of the world, the United States and the United Kingdom. 

In contrast to the gravity model and the population potential model Stouffer 
(1940, 1960) developed the intervening opportunities and competing migrants model. 
Stouffer's main criticism of the other models was that they overemphasised the role of 
distance in migration. According to Stouffer, the number of people moving a given 
distance is directly proportional to the number of opportunities at that distance and is 
inversely proportional to the number of intervening opportunities (1940) and the number 
of competing migrants from other sources (1960). Thus: 

a 
1 yy’ (Cip’s 


where 

lij = interaction between places | and j, 

Pi and Pj = population of places i and j, 

Oij = number of intervening opportunities measured by the total number of out-migrants 
in the circle centred midway between i and j and passing through i and j, 

Cij = number of competing migrants measured by the total number of in-migrants in the 
circle centred on | and passing through |, 

a, b,, b,, b; = constants. 

This means that in terms of migration a place with more job opportunities may 
attract more migratory flows than a place with few opportunities. Distance in this case 
may be measured in terms of social distance or travel time. In a study of migration 
between the United States metropolitan areas of at least 250,000 inhabitants between 
1955 and 1960 Galle and Taeuber (1966) using Stouffer's model accounted for over 90 
per cent of variation in their migration measure. They also concluded that a log 
transformed distance or gravity model was inferior to the Stouffer model in accounting 
for the variation. On the other hand, Anderson (1955) in a study of intermetropolitan 
migration concluded that there were minor differences between the two models. 

Nonetheless, spatial interaction models (and especially the gravity model) have 


their weaknesses. Shaw (1975) pointed out that: 
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"It will suffice .. to merely point out that the most immediate problems in the 
gravity formulations lie in the inadequacy of its assumptions. The first and 
most highly questionable assumption is that all places are populated by 
standard peopie with identical needs, tastes, and contacts. A second is that 
interaction intensity decreases over distance systematically in all directions. 
Finally, it is apparent that not all migrants seek advantages that are a function 
of population size as is demonstrated by return migration, compulsory moves; 
and migration of the highly specialized’ (p.49). 

Echoing the same note Zelinsky (1979) stated that: 
"Among other shortcomings, the gravity model of migration works poorly at 
the micro, intra-urban scale, and .. offers diminishing insights into 
long-distance migrations occurring in the advanced nations within the past 
dozen years. It is by definition, a-temporal, operating in an historical vacuum, 
and seems to suffer from some inherent logical flaws, not the least of which 
is a failure to account for either the initial or terminal state of the 
system’ (pp. 167- 168). : 


Wong (1979, p.19) doubted if a theory developed in a physica! discipline can be 
applied to explain human behaviour. He argued that even if an empirical regularity could 
be noted, social scientists have not yet been able to furnish a sound theoretical 
explanation for it. In this regard, models remain no more than mechanical devices applied 
to social data since concepts like mass, potential, inertia, etc., have very little application 
and concepts like intervening opportunities and competing migrants are not only 
imperfect but also difficult to operationalize. 

Therefore, the above models need a great deal of refinement in order to make 
them operational for a subject like international migration. As predictive models they fail 
to do what they purport to do. But as descriptive models they offer concepts which can 
be used in analysing the data. However, if they have to be useful to international migration 
they need to incorporate other variables including government policies. Speare (1974) 
has stressed the role receiving countries play in admitting immigrants. He has argued that 
if the distribution of moves could be plotted on an involuntary—voluntary continuum most 
international moves would probably be spread out along the continuum with a larger 
number near the involuntary than the voluntary end (p.89). In the present world system 
transportation and communication have been made faster and cheaper. There are two 
studies worth mentioning in this context. In their separate findings Rose (1958) and Stub 
(1962) concluded that when distances travelled by migrants are disaggregated in terms of 
their characteristics it was found that more specialized migrants tended to move longer 


distances. This may be extended to the studies in international migration where certain 
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migrants by virtue of their attributes like educational training, may only be employed in 
certain countries with facilities akin to such training. Intervening opportunities tend to limit 
the distance travelled for the lower status groups. Moreover, in international migration 
not only distance is an obstacle, but also a change in culture, language, etc; making it a 
different form of movement from internal migration for which the models may work 
(Speare 1974). There are indications that there are possibilities of integrating existing 
migration theories (Pryor 1981; Shaw 1975). Pryor (1981) especially has argued that 


several insights can be obtained by examining similarities of the two types of migration. 


Spatial and Subjective Aspects of Migration 

Recently there has been a significant shift towards the consideration of 
behavioural aspects of migration. The basic question asked is: What evaluative process 
does an individual go through before he finally decides to move? To answer this question, 
the focus is put on the basic decision-making unit which may be the individual, the family 
or the household. 

Wolpert (1965) introduced the concept of place utility. He suggested that each 
individual has a threshold of net utility or an aspiration level which adjusts itself on the 
basis of experience. The threshold of net place utility and the decision to migrate and the 
decision to choose the destination are affected by one’s stage of life. When the person 
comes to a point where he is no longer willing to adapt to the new situation he migrates 
to a place he feels his utility will increase. Thus information flows are very important in 
migration decision-making processes. He stated that: 

The generation of population migration may be considered to be the result of 
a decision process which aims at altering the future in some way and 
recognises differences in utility associated with different places... Thus, the 
flow of population reflects a subjective utility evaluation by individuals" (p. 162). 

The concept of utility and associated notions have been used by other 
researchers, notably Brown and Moore (1970), Brown et a/ (1970), Pryor (1976) and 
Roseman (1976). All agree that information flows about alternative places are vital in 
migration decisions. Information gathering processes include direct contacts (eg, a 
previous visit), personal information exchange (e.g., letters, relatives, friends) and/or mass 
media (e.g., books, newspapers, broadcasts, advertisements). However, information which 


is not collected on the basis of first-hand experience is limited. 
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Pryor (1976) reformulated place utility as the subjectively satisfying place utility 
(SSPU). He also gave a detailed discussion on the concepts of activity space, awareness 
space, aspiration space, and search space. He underscored the point that one’s attitudes, 
experiences, perceptions and reactions to his surroundings are the key factors in the 
formulation of migratory decisions. 

The authors also agreed that the decision to seek a new residence differs from 
the decision to choose the destination. The two are related but not the same. The decision 
to migrate precedes that to choose the destination. Wolpert (1965) suggested further 
that competing destinations are considered sequentially rather than simultaneously. 

It is noted that the behaviouralist approach to the explanation of why migration 
occurs does not provide a satisfactory set of predictive models and that it is unlikely that 
it will do so. According to White and Woods: 

"In some ways it is unlikely that it [the behaviouralist approach] will be able to 
produce such modeis for some time to come, for the behaviouralist ideas are 
only fully applicable at the level of the individual decision-maker, while 
prediction is only possible in the social sciences at the level of aggregates. 
Nevertheless, the examination of the importance of the individual 
decision-maker in migration provides a satisfactory background to the 
understanding of the selectivity of migration (sometimes known as the study 
of migration differentials); of why migration may occur in specific spatial 
patterns of common origin and destination linked by similar migrant 
participants; and of why migration cannot be in any sense an optimizing 
process in a situation of imperfect information availability’(1980, p.12). 

In the present study the behaviouralist approach has important implications. 
Especially significant is the fact that Canada is just one of various alternative destinations. 


Why would people from Africa come to Canada? Why do they migrate at all? These are 


important questions that the behaviouralist approach attempts to answer. 


Why Does Migration Occur? 

This question to a large extent has been answered in the discussion above. Pryor 
(1976, p.105) has stated that, "Just as people do not move when there are good enough 
reasons to stay, so they do not stay when there are sufficient reasons (and opportunity) 
to move.” Migration occurs because an individual believes that he will be more satisfied in 
his new residence than in the place from which he comes. White and Woods (1980) have 


stated that: 
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"An important emphasis must be placed on the word ‘believe’. Migration 
occurs as a result of decisions made by individuals in the light of what they 
perceive the objective world to be like: it does not matter if the migrant holds 
an erroneous view — it is that erroneous view that is acted upon rather than 
the objective real-world situation’ (p. 7). 

Economic opportunities as they are perceived at the origin and destination are of 
overriding importance for the majority of migrants in their migration decisions. But 
people migrate for other reasons — be they social, political, cultural, psychological, 
religious, etc. Moreover some individuals are born-movers (they are chronic movers) 
while others are born-stayers (Davies 1966). 

Regardless of the line of inquiry (as represented by individual academic 
disciplines) it has been observed that young adults — those in their teens, twenties and 
early thirties — are more migratory than their older counterparts. The interpretation has 
been that the young are able to adapt more easily to new situations and are more readily 
disposed to taking advantage of new opportunities occurring elsewhere. Thomas D. 
(1958) observed that over the 1850-1950 period net gains in the inter-state migrants in 
the United States were concentrated in the age group 20-29 years. Similar findings were 
reported by Shryock, Jr. (1964), Caldwell (1968), Hamilton (1964) and Goldstein (1964). 

Unlike age selectivity, sex selectivity is less uniform over time and space. 
Beginning with Ravenstein’s 1885 and 1889 studies it has been held that males are more 
migratory than females over long distances (Thomas 1958; George 1970; Caldwell 1968, 
1970). However, in modern movements females and males have almost the same 
representations (George 1970). 

It has been observed that level of education and migration are positively 
correlated. The interpretation is that education acts as the key to information about 
opportunities, amenities, etc., which exist beyond the immediate confines of one’s activity 
space. It has been especially noted that educational selectivity becomes more pronounced 
with distance (Bel! 1980; Fein 1965; Hamilton 1959; Hamilton and Suval 1965; Stone 
1969; Thomas 1958). 

Migration and occupationa! status are also positively correlated. Richmond (1969b) 
has stated that whereas the supply of and demand for unskilled labour can be met within 
a local labour market, the demand for and supply of skilled labour cannot and therefore it 


transcends the local, regional and national boundaries in various cases. Thus it is stated 
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that professionals, administrative and technical personnel as well as those in processing 
jobs are more migratory than people in other occupations. Among these groups the 
professionals are the most migratory with the exception of doctors, dentists, 
businessmen and merchants who might have built a steady clientele, equipment and 
inventory. The view that migration and occupational status are positively correlated is 
supported by Morrison (1975), Rose (1958), Stone (1969) and Stub (1962). Even in 
studies of residential mobility it has been concluded that professionals are more 
migratory than non-professionals (Deutschman 1972). Shaw (1975) stated that a possible 
explanation for low rates of migration among members of low skilled jobs may lie in 
their relative lack of skills and low level of education which operate as barriers to equal 
opportunity to be mobile: 
"That is, if a potential migrant requires a job upon relocation but the skill and 
educational requirements at alternative places of residence are generally 
higher than he can offer, then regardiess of his dissatisfaction with his 
present situation, he may be forced to remain immobile” (p.26). 

Although migrants include a high proportion of married couples and their children 
it has been observed that single people are more migratory than married people. Marriage 
is also another reason for migrating since it leads the newly—weds to leave their parents’ 
homes. Studies which support this view includes those by George (1970), Alvarez (1967), 
and Long (1973). It has been observed that among married couples those with smaller 
families tend to be more migratory. The larger the family is, the more ties it has and it is 
less likely that it will migrate. This becomes more difficult when the individual family 
concerned has children of school-going age (Ladinsky 1967; Long 19793). 

Lansing and Meuller (1967) in their analysis of the geographical mobility of labour 
in the United States concluded that people without their own homes are twice as 
migratory as those with homes. Deutschman (1972) also supports this view. However, 
questions arise as to whether it is home ownership which impedes migration or if it is 
mobility expectations that impede home ownership. 

In an effort to interrelate the importance of various demographic and sociological 
factors in explaining the propensity of an individual to migrate, researchers, notably 
sociologists, have suggested the relevance of one’s position in the domestic life cycle 
and career patterns. Domestic life cycle provides a particular orientation to the outside 


world and its influences and specific opportunities at different stages of the life cycle. 
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Demographic factors like age, sex, and marital status in conjunction with such factors as 
family size, nome ownership, career patterns, etc., tend to influence an individual's 
propensity to migrate (Ladinsky 1967; Lee 1966; Morrison 1975; Roseman 1971; 
Wolpert 1965). There are various stages of life which can be identified. Ladinsky 
proposed stages associated with: childhood (preschool age), education, marriage, family 
formation, career and retirement. Alvarez interpreted the characteristics of migrants and 
the timing of migration within the following life cycle: beginning of the family (recently 
married, no children); childbearing family (oldest child of two and a half years); 
childbearing family divided into preschool children as dependants, school children as 
dependants, and teenage children as dependants; family as a launching centre; the empty 
nest family; and the aging family. 

Morrison (1969) stated that there are basically three sources of constraints on 
the decision to migrate. These constraints are (1) the life cycle, (2) the structural 
conditions associated with specific occupations, and (3) prior experience of moving. He 
stated that: 

"Mobility is evidently a cumulative process like fertility, linked to past 
experience as well as to current circumstances. Prior experience with mobility 
appears to foster a degree of learning and to facilitate subsequent 
movement...One possible explanation is that decision thresholds may be initially 
high for persons who have never migrated in their adult years. Once a move 
has been made and chastity vanished, so to speak, a process of learning 
apparently blunts subsequent inertia” (pp. 13-14). 

Van Arsdol et a/ (1968) echoed the same view and concluded that people who 
have moved once are more apt to move again. Those who have not moved before are 
oriented toward continued stability and are likely to stay in the same location. 

Toney (1976) concluded that economic conditions in a given location do not exert 
the same stimulus for out-migration as for in—migration. He further observed that length 
of stay in a given residence is positively correlated with the existence of previous 
familial ties and contacts. In a later study he concluded that social ties play a more 
significant role in selecting destinations with low levels of economic opportunities than in 
movements to high opportunity areas. 

What is the significance of these migration differentials to African immigration to 


Canada? Why do people from Africa come to Canada? These are two of the questions 


which will be addressed in this study, and the studies cited above offer relevant 
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perspective for the researcher. 


Consequences of Migration 

A worid map of population distribution reflects past migrations of human 
populations and the patterns of both past and present natural population growth. At a 
macro scale it can be noted that Australia and North America, in terms of population 
distribution and density, would be a lot different today from what they are without 
massive European immigration. On a micro scale, migration has played a significant role in 
the process of urbanization throughout the world. In some industrially developed 
countries migration has led to rural depopulation. 

However, migration has other effects. It is true that it is individuals who migrate. It 
is also true that numbers of migrants are important in migration studies. But it is also 
important to realise that when people migrate they take their attributes with them. Each 
migrant has certain characteristics which include demographic attributes (e.g., age, sex, 
marital status, family size), social attributes (e.g., intelligence, social status, education, 
cultural backgrounds including language and religion), occupational and economic 
attributes, as well as attitudinal orientations and beliefs that may differ markedly from 
those at the destinations. Although some of these attributes cannot change (e.g., sex, 
ethnicity) many of them do (e.g., occupation, family status, attitudes towards social and 
cultural behaviour, language, religion, etc.) and such changes may affect decisions for 
further migration. 

As has already been pointed out, migration creates patterns of flows of various 
shapes, volumes, lengths and directions. Apart from affecting the intervening space 
migration modifies the existing spatial patterns of human organization and creates new 
ones. By so doing migration affects both areas of origin and destination as wel! as the 
migrant himself. White and Woods (1980, p.2) have stated that such a restructuring and 
redistribution of the characteristics can be interpreted as the geographical impact of 
migration. They have argued that: 

"The investigation of the patterns of migratory flow, coupled with 
examinations of the effects of migration on origin and destination areas, must 
be the geographer’s chief concern in the analysis of migration impact, for it is 
in these fields that migration has the most obvious repercussions on the 


spatial organization of human activities. It is in these fields that the relevance 
of the consideration of migrant selectivity becomes clear through the role that 
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such selection processes play in explaining migration impacts’ (p.56). 

It is the view of the present author that this is a fundamental point worth 
consideration in migration studies relating to Africans. Migration affects the migrants, 
areas of origin and areas of destination in various ways. This is so because human 
experience and organization have manifold effects and feedback loops which operate in 
the migration system. A number of concepts and terms which are considered important 
and which will be used in this project are discussed in the following section before going 


into the detailed discussion. 


G. Basic Concepts in the Study of Migration 

Migration is a form of mobility. Whereas mobility is a general concept which 
includes all types of movements of people in physical space through time, for any 
distance and duration, as contrasted with social mobility which refers to changes in a 
person's socioeconomic status (Zelinsky 1971), migration is a permanent or 
semi-permanent change of residence. Migration involves the detachment of a person 
from organizing activities at one place (area of origin or origin) to organizing them at 
some other place (area of destination or destination). 

When the movement involves crossing a national boundary the terms emigration 
and immigration are used depending on whether it is seen from the point of view of the 
origin or destination. Transoceanic or intercontinental migration is a special but not 
separate kind of external migration. Net migration is the balance between immigration and 
emigration, and the balance between the two is referred to as net immigration or net 
emigration depending on whether immigration or emigration is larger. A group of 
immigrants who have a common origin and destination in a given period of migration is 
called an immigration stream (or an immigration current). Usually an immigration stream 
has a counter—stream — an opposite flow of migrants. 

Migration which has occurred between birth and the time of the survey or census 
is called lifetime immigration. A lifetime immigrant is that individual whose current country 
of residence is different from his country of birth regardless of his intervening moves. 

In certain cases migration by a given group of immigrants does not occur at once. 


There are primary and secondary immigrants, leaders and followers in the migration 
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process. Primary immigration may involve a male immigrant in search of employment or a 
better standard of living in a different country. He might move with his wife and children 
but he usually goes alone and sends for them once he is established. Later neighbours 
come to learn about new opportunities and they too may decide to move. This process is 
known as chain migration. 

Place utility is the individual's degree of satisfaction with a given place of 
residence. Pryor (1976) has termed it the subjectively satisfying place utility (SSPU) which 
he defined as what the individual "thinks he is evaluating, and what he hopes he is 
optimizing in his migration decision-making” (p.107). Associated concepts of place utility 
are the action (or activity) space, awareness space, aspiration space, and search space. 

Activity. space implies a set of locations which are the immediate subjective 
environment with which an individual is familiar through direct contact as a result of past 
activities. The awareness space is the indirect contact space — a set of locations which Is 
perceived by the immigrant through indirect but sustained information inputs like 
acquaintances or the mass media. It may be an area with which the immigrant has had 
direct contact. Aspiration space is the sub-area of the awareness space which the 
immigrant perceives as providing place utility. This may coincide with the current activity 
space or the awareness space. In most cases it overlaps the two. Search space has been 
defined by Pryor (1976, p.108) as the “end product area within the aspiration space in 
which search activity for a new residence location is considered on the basis of both 


direct and indirect information.” (See Figure 1.3.) 
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FIGURE 1.3. ORGANIZATION OF MIGRATION 
BEHAVIOUR WITHIN SPACE 
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Source: After Pryor 1976, Figure 10-1. 
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It. AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 
On the whole, in a world of states, internal migration is contro//ed to a 
considerable extent by “those who go”; as for international migration, the 


choices of individuals are very much constrained by the preferences of 
“those who send” and “those who receive.” 


Aristide R. Zolberg 1978 
International Migration Policies in a Changing World System 
p.247 


A. Introduction 

Generaliy speaking, African immigration to other continents is a recent 
phenomenon which became significant only after 1960. However, in the 18th and early 
198th centuries many Africans were shipped to the Americas as slaves. Between 1700 
and 1860 it is estimated that about 9.5 million Africans were transported to America 
(Klein 1978, p.xiii). Even before then some Africans had been taken as slaves to Portugal 
and Spain between 1400 and 1500 and later to the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern 
countries. After the abolition of the slave trade there was little {if any) African 
immigration because of the restrictive immigration procedures of receiving countries 
which effectively excluded non-European immigration. Harbison (1970) identified five 
groups of emigrants from Africa during the late 1950s and early 1960s. These were 
namely: (1) Europeans who held senior administrative and technical positions in 
preindependent and early postindependent African countries. (2) European settlers many 
of whom were owners and managers of large farms or estates. (3) Non-citizen Asians in 
Eastern Africa who were “under pressure to migrate” through deliberate discriminatory 
policies. (4) A small-scale movement of Africans to international organizations -—— 
especially the United Nations or its specialized agencies -— UNESCO, ILO, FAO and WHO 
in particular. (5) A movement involving the "rented" immigrants or expatriates hired on 
term contracts. There were very few Africans who were emigrating to developed 
countries at that time except for Northern African countries as will be seen below. 


Holmes, IV (1970) has suggested reasons why this was so. Firstly, there were very few 
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educated Africans, and as a result only a few could emigrate. Secondly, the few educated 
Africans who were found at that time had ample chances to advance in their own fields 
to the extent of even replacing expatriates. Thirdly, because of the newly-achieved 
independence most of the educated Africans were filled with national pride (patriotism). 
Fourthly, some of them had heard of or witnessed racial! discrimination abroad and feared 
to find themselves in such circumstances. Lastly, some of them had not gone abroad for 
training so that there was little or no lure for them to migrate. The situation has changed 
since the late 1960s when Africans began to participate in the massive international 
movement. 

There are mainly three directions of African intercontinental migration - to 
Australia, Europe and North America; but the principal destination has been Europe 
especially France and the United Kingdom. New Zealand has also beeh receiving some 
immigrants from Africa 

Important destinations for Northern Africa have been France, Belgium, West 
Germany, the Netherlands and Switzerland. This was especially true for Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia (the three Maghreb countries). In 1960 about 400,000 immigrants from these 
three countries were enumerated in industrialized countries of Europe indicating that the 
movement was significant even before 1960. The number increased to 1.6 million 
immigrants by 1975 (UN 1979b, p.91). Africans had been responding to the increased 
demand for labour and skills in Europe especially after World War Il. Egypt has been an 
important source area for Australia and North America. 

Beginning in the early 1970s receiving countries have been adopting restrictive 
immigration policies due to increasing numbers of foreigners who started to opt for 
permanent residence at destinations and due to the general decline of Western European 
economies (OECD 1979). In the case of sending countries of Northern Africa other 
factors have also helped to reduce the number of immigrants to Europe. Firstly, new and 
nearby alternate destinations within Northern Africa and the Middle East (oil-rich 
countries) have emerged. Secondly, some of these countries have been experiencing 
rising standards of living due to socioeconomic development. 

Comparatively, sub-Saharan African countries generate smaller volumes of 


intercontinental migration than countries north of the Sahara. The largest streams come 
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from new Commonwealth countries to the United Kingdom. The 1962 Commonwealth 
immigrants Act restricted the entry of immigrants from the Commonwealth. In 1968 the 
absolute right of entry into the United Kingdom of British passport holders was 
withdrawn for those persons who did not have close connection by birth or descent with 
the United Kingdom citizens (Jones and Smith 1970; UN 1976). It is estimated that in 
1975 there were about 176,000 immigrants from the new Commonwealth countries 
residing in the United Kingdom. There were also about 100,000 immigrants from the 
former French-speaking Western African countries in Europe (UN 1979b, p.100). 

Flows to Australia, Canada and the United States are not as big as those to 
Europe. It is interesting to note that prior to 1970 the African immigration to Australia 
has been larger than to the other destinations (Table 2.1). However, in the case of 
Australia most of the immigrants come from Egypt, South Africa and Mauritius. Other 
immigrants come from the new Commonwealth countries (Pyne and Price 1976). Since 
the Australian immigration policy encourages immigration of Europeans it might be 
expected that most of the immigrants will be whites. It is no wonder then that immigrants 
from Egypt have been mainly Greeks, Italians, Maltese and Armenians born in Egypt (Pyne 
and Price 1976, pp.A22-23). Table 2.1 shows that immigration to the four destinations 
had been rising before 1974 although the rates of increase and the timing of largest 
volumes differed between the three countries. Canada has been receiving increasing 
numbers of African immigrants and immigration to Canada appears to have surpassed 


immigration to the United States since 1965. 


B. Background to African immigration to Canada 

In a world of national states, governments seek to control the inflow and/or 
outflow of people in order to exercise and safeguard their right of territorial 
sovereignty. They do so by adopting an immigration and/or emigration policy. Policy in 
ae case is defined widely to include legislated rules and regulations, administrative 
practices concerning them as well as related incentives and sanctions. Some countries 
adopt policies which either encourage or discourage emigration (e.g., liberal or coercive 


measures, restrictive controls, etc.). Other countries encourage or discourage immigration 
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, respectively, by promising and giving incentives to immigrants or by adopting negative 
attitudes or regulations towards immigration. Immigration policies are usually tied to 
economic, political, and ethnic considerations of the receiving country and the expected 
performance of the immigrants. On the whole, encouragement or discouragement of 
either emigration or immigration depends on various factors such as economic, political, 
cultural, social, humanitarian and their changing combinations. 

African immigration to Canada proper is a recent phenomenon. In this regard it 
should be stated and emphasised that Black (Negro or Coloured} immigration should not 
be equated with African immigration. However, the general discussion of immigration of 
the former will help to understand the latter. 

The history of Black immigration to Canada can be divided into various periods. 
The first Black person came as a slave in 1608. Winks (1971, pp.1-2) has written that, 
"Olivier Le Jeune [the slave] is not only the first Negro to whom we can give more than a 
name, he is the first to have been transported directly from Africa, to have been sold as 
a slave in New France, and apparently to have died a free man.” Between 1689 and 1833 
a number of Black people came to Canada as slaves and settled mainly in Montreal. 
Following the American War of Independence of 1776 to 1783 those Blacks who 
fought on the side of Britain entered Canada as ‘loyalists’. After the 1812 civil war in the 
United States other sizeable waves of Black immigrants came to Canada as fugitives. This 
period marked the beginning of increasing immigration of American Blacks to Canada 
(Bartolo 1976; Bertley 1977; Winks 1971). Attractiveness of Canada was strengthened 
by the fact that the entry of Africans into the United States was prohibited with the 
abolition of the slave trade. Africans were then deemed undesirable. The United States 
started to foster their return to Africa (especially Liberia) as the number of free Blacks 
increased (Zolberg 1978, p.275). In Canada the number of Black immigrants continued to 
grow and according to the 1901 Census of Canada there were about 17,400 Negroes 
whose distribution was as follows: 

Prince Edward Isiand 141 
Nova Scotia 5,984 

New Brunswick 1,368 
Quebec 280 
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Ontario 8,935 

Manitoba 6 1 

Northwest Territories 37 

British Columbia 532 

Unorganized Territories 99. (IB A48522 1 ). } 

However the movement of Blacks accelerated at the turn of the century. This was 
when the Canadian Government started to advertise abroad for immigrants to settle and 
farm in Western Canada. American Blacks responded to this call by selling their farms and 
immigrating to Alberta and Saskatchewan where they settled as homesteaders. It is 
difficult to give any statistics of Black immigrants because their records are not available. 
The only glimpses that can be had are the figures quoted by the petitioners (Appendix B). 
They mainly came from Oklahoma. By 1908 White settlers started worrying about further 
Black immigration and sent petitions to the Superintendent of Immigration and the 
Minister of the Interior to curtail that Black influx into Canada. The typical complaint of 
the petitioners was that good White settlers could not come to Western Canada because 
of the presence of Black immigrants. Among the most vocal groups were the various 
Boards of Trade across Western Canada, notably those of Edmonton, Fort 
Saskatchewan, Morinville and Strathcona (See Appendix B for some of the petitions.) All 
of them were worded in the same manner as if they were written by the same person. 
The City of Edmonton was not happy about further Black immigration, either. Analysis of 
the petitions shows that they were both outright prejudiced and racist in nature. They 
pressured the Canadian Government to begin controlling, restricting and regulating entry 
of Black immigrants into Canada. 

To this the Government responded by restricting the entry of Black immigrants as 
homesteaders on the pretext that they could not succeed as farmers in Canada because 
they were not farmers in the real sense of the word. It was alleged that Blacks were not 
industrious and could not make good neighbours with white settlers (see Appendix B )}. 
Moreover, even if they were good farmers in Oklahoma they could not necessarily do 


well in Canada because of the different soils and inhospitable climate . For instance, all 


Unless otherwise indicated, archival sources are identified with an A~number, which is 
the official stamped number on documents referred to in this section. IB stands for 
Immigration Branch. 
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the letters which were written to prospective Black immigrants by Canadian Government 
officials stated that the former were not considered as good farmers because of the 
climate. 

So, without actually legislating against Black immigration, the Government simply 
adopted approaches of instilling fear in the hearts of prospective immigrants. Since the 
latter were requesting applications and relevant information on either Western or Eastern 
Canada, they were answered that it was unlikely that they could do well in Canada 
because the climate was not congenial and for several other reasons which were not 
explained. They were also informed that other Black immigrants before them had 
immigrated to Canada and returned to the United States because they could not succeed . 
In spite of these methods the numbers of Blacks coming into Canada increased and 
continued to grow. This led to further calls for more restrictions and legislation against 
entry of Black immigrants. At one time the Minister of the Interior, Frank Oliver, was 
forced to make the following suggestion to the Governor General in Council, the person 
responsible for immigration legislation: 


"The undersigned has the honour to recommend that, pursuant to Sub-Section 
of the Immigration Act, Your Excellency in Council be pleased to order and do 
order as follows namely, that for a period of one year from and after the said 
date of said Order, the landing in Canada shall be and the same is prohibited of 
any immigrants belonging to, the Negro race, which race is deemed unsuitable 
to the climate and requirements of Canada’(IB No A-number, but the 
suggestion was written on May 31, 1911). 


This request was never implemented but administrative procedures concerning the entry 
of Black immigrants grew tighter and tighter. Reflecting on Black immigration in 1936, the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, in a memorandum to Mr. Gillmor, an official in the Immigration 
Branch wrote: 


"Many years ago, somewhere between 1904 and 1908, the Department found 
it necessary to check a trek northward of coloured people from Oklahoma. 
They were mostly half breed Indian negroes. There were two methods used to 
curtail that movement, possibly both are referred to on the files though | think 
there will not be very much about the second. The first method was to pay 
doctors at certain ports of entry, notably Emerson and North Portal, a fee for 
examining these prospective immigrants. The fee, | think was paid on 
rejections only. The second method was to employ a coloured bishop or 
other dignitary of the negro church who did some propaganda work amongst 
his own people. | think he was brought up to Western Canada on a trip, 
probably in the winter time. However, one of the stories he used to tell was 
that he had seen the colourea people frozen along the roadside, just like 
fence posts, and that they would remain in that position until the spring thaw 
out. It runs in my mind that we paid him S60 a month and possibly some 
travelling expenses, although | am not sure about the latter. | would like, if 
possible to get the details of this. |f you cannot locate anything, | may be able 
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to get it from W. J. White, who is still living and was the prime mover in the 
arrangement’ (No IB A-number, but the memorandum was written on 27th 
October, 1936). 


The immigration officials even found it easier to deal with Black immigrants who 
were applying from a country other than their country of citizenship or country of birth. 
For instance, in reply to Chubb, a prospective Black immigrant in Oklahoma, in March 
1911, Blair, then Secretary of the Immigration Branch, wrote: 


"The action of the Department in strict enforcement of the Immigration 
regulations has been taken on account of it being general opinion that 
coloured people are not suited to the climate and other conditions here. As 
regards your own case, | may say that our regulations debar your entry. 
Immigrants are required to come from the country of birth or citizenship by 
continuous journey on through tickets purchased in their own country. You 
being a citizen of British Guiana, and not a citizen of the United States where 
you are now residing, cannot be admitted. The fact that you are a British 
subject does not affect the matter in any way” (IB No A—number }. 


_ The letter to LC. Creaves from the Acting Deputy Minister in 1929 summed up 
what came to be the official attitude to Black immigration. (See Appendix B.) Moreover, 
Black immigrants were expected to come to Canada through two posts of entry only: 
Emerson and North Portal. When some were admitted through other posts explanations 
from the people who were involved in those particular cases were sought by 
Headquarters: Were those persons legally admitted? Which doctor had examined them? 
What papers did they have? How did they come? and so forth. 

The same attitudes continued not only during the interwar period but even after 
the Second World War. In 1952, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration in reply to a 
letter by Mr. Noseworthy on the application of Miss Braithwaite, a citizen of Barbados, 
had this to say: 


"| have had the case reviewed by the immigration branch to ascertain whether 
some grounds could not be found for extending favourable consideration. It is 
quite evident, however, that Miss Braithwaite does not qualify for admission 
under the present regulations and in the circumstances no encouragement can 
be given. 


"In reply to your last paragraph one of the conditions for admission to Canada 
is that immigrants should be able readily to become adapted and integrated 
into the life of the community within a reasonable time after their entry. In the 
light of experience it would be unrealistic to say that immigrants who have 
spent their life in tropical or subtropical countries become readily adapted to 
the Canadian mode of life which, to no small extent, is determined by climatic 
conditions. It is a matter of record that natives of such countries are more apt 
to break down in health than immigrants from countries where the climate is 
more akin to that of Canada. It is equally true that, generally speaking, persons 
from tropical or subtropical countries find it more difficult to succeed in the 
highly competitive Canadian economy” (quoted from Corbett 1957, 
Dpio2n0.): 
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In spite of these problems some Black immigrants were admitted into Canada. The 
movement in the early part of the 20th century was sustained by various factors. The 
Government in its bid to woo settlers into Western Canada started to advertise in foreign 
newspapers. Such advertisements did not indicate that Black immigrants were undesirable. 
They were inspired to come to a country which promised them hope since in the United 
States social and economic conditions which prevailed at that time were such that Blacks 
felt insecure. Stories from friends and relatives who had successfully settled in Canada 
motivated those who were left behind. The railway representatives also helped much in 
imparting information, some of which included information on alternative posts of entry. 
When this became known to the Government officials railway men were asked to stop 
doing so. Many immigrants were turned away at the border. 

In spite of these difficulties some Blacks managed to get established in Canada. 
The first of four groups of Black immigrants who entered Canada were porters in the 
railway companies. Secondly, homesteaders settled in the Prairie Provinces. This 
movement was stopped quite early. Some of them were deported because they were not 
considered agriculturists. Thirdly, there was a group of female domestics from 
Guadaloupe who came to Montreal but most of them were deported because they were 
found to be undesirable because of their alleged moral, mental and physical defects. 
Finally, there was another movement to Nova Scotia. Although considered undesirable for 
being black, this latter movement was tolerated. No reason has been given for toleration. 
Most likely it was because many Black immigrants had by then settled in that area. 

Another facet of attitudes towards Black immigration was that before 1961 
children born from marriages between Negroes and Whites were classified as 
non-white. In 1961 they started to be recorded as white or non-white depending on 
whether the father was white or black. This was true also for the Chinese (Canada 1961, 
fefenee P itshi ck) 

What does all this mean to African immigration to Canada? By implication and 
extension such words as climatic conditions, tropical or subtropical countries, coloured 
people, etc. were applicable to the American Blacks as they were for other black 
immigrants. Before the Canadian immigration policy changed in 1967 there was only one 


kind of immigrant wanted from Africa - a white South African who always has been a 
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preferred immigrant. In this regard the official attitudes that prevailed against Black 
immigrants from the United States also were extended to all black immigrants. 

However, Canada was not alone in debarring Black immigration. It simply followed 
the popular ideas of the time. The ideas of people from the tropics being inferior could 
be found even in reputed textbooks. For instance, as late as 1965, a prominent 
geographer retained in his textbook the statement that: 


"Psychologically each climate tends to have its own mentality, innate in its 
inhabitants and grafted on its immigrants. There appears to be a direct 
relationship between mental vigour and changeability of climates; all the 
world’s great civilizations are now in regions experiencing abrupt and often 
unexpected changes of weather; the temperate zone governs the tropical 
zone by virtue of its infinitely greater energy and initiative ... The enervating 
monotonous climates of much of the tropical zone, together with the 
abundant and easily obtained food-supply, produce a lazy and indolent people, 
indisposed to labour for hire and therefore in the past subjected to coercion 
culminating in slavery” (Miller 1965, p.2). 
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Hi. REVIEW OF THE CANADIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY 
/n all the developed countries, despite substantial differences in the 


patterns and functions of international migration, the subject has become 
prominent as a policy fssue in recent years. 


United Nations 1980 
Population Bulletin of the United Nations 
p. 485. 


A. Introduction 

The Canadian society is very heterogenous . It is made up of people from all over 
the world. The main etnnic groups are however the British (the English, Irish, Scots and 
Welsh) and the French which comprised 44.6 and 28.7 per cent, respectively, of the total 
1971 Census of Canada population. Other large groups include Germans (6.2 per cent), 
Italians (3.4 per cent), Ukrainians (2.8 per cent) and Scandinavians (2.0 per cent) of the 
1971 Census population. 

The purpose of this chapter is to outline the major immigration policy changes of 
Canada since the late 18th century. Since attitudes towards African immigration have 


already been outlined in chapter 2, they will just be mentioned here in passing until 1962. 


B. Immigration Policy Prior to World War II 

Immigration prior to 1870 to Canada can be called free immigration. Before 1870 
it was believed that Canada’s open spaces needed to be populated (Canada 1974b). 
Immigrants were given assistance to cover part of their transport costs and were also 
provided with cheap land for settlement. This resulted in a steady flow of immigrants — 
mainly farmers and farm workers — into Canada. Most of the immigrants came from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and France. A few came from Western and Northern 
Europe. 

However, even in this early period there were some laws and regulations 


concerning passage and admission of immigrants. In 1794 An Act Respecting Aliens was 
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passed in the first Parliament of Lower Canada. Under this Act, Commissioners were 
appointed and given discretionary powers to examine at the border and reject those who 
seemed likely to become unloyal and unsuitable settlers. But this Act applied to Americans 
only (Canada, n.d. [1974?], p.1). In 1798 The Aliens Act of Nova Scotia was passed. It was 
similar to that of Lower Canada. 

In 1803 the Passenger Vessels Act was passed with the aim of regulating 
transportation conditions in Great Britain. in 1827 this Act was repealed when it was 
discovered that many immigrants who were reaching Halifax, Quebec and Montreal! were 
starving, diseased and dying. In 1828 Nova Scotia passed a statute which provided that 
Masters of vessels had to enter a bond of 10 for every immigrant who within a year of 
entry became a public charge "by reason of disease, bodily infirmity, age, childhood or 
indigence.” Later protests led to legislation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada to impose a head tax on every immigrant. The funds were used to care for the 
sick and destitute coming off the ships and to transport them to their destinations. 

In 1840, Lower and Upper Canada were united. In 1841 an act creating a fund for 
needy immigrants was passed and a uniform immigrant capitation tax was imposed on all 
Masters of vessels. In March 1848 the head tax was increased and additional duties were 
levied in certain cases. The act further stipulated that the’ Master was to report physically 
defective persons or those likely to become public charges. Bonds were placed on 
behalf of such persons. In 1852 the Bureau of Agriculture was established and was 
charged with the duty of encouraging immigration. 

The above changes were mainly concerned with the Masters of vessels. 
Assessment for the acceptable and unacceptable candidates for settlement started with 
the 1869 Immigration Act. The 1869 Act provided the basis for all succeeding legislation 
concerning immigration to Canada. The Federal Government in agreement with the 
Provinces undertook to maintain immigration offices in England and other ports in the 
United Kingdom and Europe apart from maintaining quarantine stations at Halifax, St. John 
and Crosse Isle and, immigration offices at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton and wherever deemed necessary. But the "the Provincial 
Legislatures were to retain the right to determine their own policy regarding the 


settlement and colonization of their uncultivated lands and to appoint their own Agents in 
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Europe and elsewhere as they might think proper” (Canada n.d. [1974?], p.4). In 1872 the 
Immigration Act was amended to exclude the admission of criminals and other "vicious 
classes.” From 1879 onwards, paupers and destitutes were denied entry into Canada. In 
1885 the Chinese Immgration Act was passed. The Act immediately put the movements 
of Chinese under close surveillance. Its aim was "to restrict and regulate Chinese 
immigration” (Canada 1974b, p.5). Those Chinese who were already in Canada were 
required to register their presence. Every person of Chinese origin was required to pay 
$50 head tax upon entering Canada, unless he was a member of the diplomatic corps, 
government representative, a servant of the above, a tourist, a merchant, a scientist or a 
student. Also excluded from the tax was the wife of a person not of Chinese origin. In 
1900 exempt classes included children born in Canada of Chinese parents, wives and 
children of the clergy. The tax was raised to $100 and to $500 in 1900 and 1903, 
respectively. 
In 1906 a new amendment was made in the general regulations. Prohibited classes 
now included persons who were considered feeble—minded, idiots, insane or epileptics, 
or those who became insane within five years of residence in Canada; those with 
infectious diseases; professional beggars, vagrants, or persons of undesirable morality. 
Captains or owners of ships which allowed landing of any prohibited immigrant were 
fined beginning in 1907. 
In 1910 a new Immigration Act was passed. In addition to classes previously 
prohibited the 1910 Act excluded: 
"any person other than a Canadian citizen who advocates in Canada the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Great Britain or 
Canada, or other British dominion, colony, possession or dependency; or the 
overthrow by force or violence of constituted law and authority” (quoted 
from Green 1976, p.15). 

The 1910 Act made some efforts to define what was to be meant by "Canadian 


mon 


domicile,” "Canadian citizenship,” “Immigrant,” and "Non-immigrant.” 

The 1897-1911 period is associated with Clifford Sifton, Minister of the 
Interior, who promoted immigration to Western Canada. Sifton was convinced that 
through massive immigration of agriculturists Canada could be prosperous. Promotional 


activities were introduced in the United Kingdom, United States, France and in Northern 


and Western Europe but these efforts failed to produce the desired fruit. Sifton had to 
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turn to Eastern and Southern Europe as alternative sources. Sifton’s ideal immigrant came 
to be "a stalwart peasant in a sheepskin coat... with a stout wife and a half-dozen 
children” (quoted from Marchand 1981, p.34). This began the substantial 
non-Anglo-Saxon, and non-French immigration of Poles, Ukrainians, Hutterites, 
Doukhobors, etc., into Canada, and especially into Western Canada. 

Just before the start of World War | highest levels of immigration were reached, 
never to be equalled again. For instance, for 1910, 1911, 19812 and 1913 287,000, 
331,000, 376,000 and 401,000 immigrants, respectively, entered Canada. 

In 1922 the Chinese Immigration Act was amended to include the following into 
classes exempt from the $500 head tax: Canadian-born merchants, their wives and 
children under 13 years of age in 1922 and those under 16 years in 1918/1919. A new 
Immigration Act involving Chinese was passed in 1923. The Chinese had to land only 
through the ports of Vancouver and Victoria in British Columbia. This did not affect the 
diplomatic corps or children born in Canada who left temporarily for educational 
purposes abroad or those who were legally admitted and went away for some time so 
long as they had registered their intention to return to the comptroller before two years 
expired. The head tax was abolished by the same act. Sampat—-Mehta (1973) suggested 
that: 

"This is probably due to the fact that the Act was written in such a way as to 
bar aimost exclusively the coming of Chinese immigrants to Canada. For 
example, the Act restricted shipping companies to carry one Chinese 
immigrant for every 250 tons of a ship's tonnage. Previous Acts allowed one 


for every 50 tons. The Minister was also given authority to admit to Canada 
any Chinese without being subject to the Act... 


Perhaps one of the strictest regulations inherent in this Act was Section 27 
which absolutely forbade Chinese to change their status on pain of 
deportation. In other words, if a Chinese entered Canada as either a merchant 
or a student, he was absolutely not to become a labourer. Even if he were 
otherwise unable to provide for himself, he could not engage in manual labour 
because by law he could be deported” (pp. 105- 106). 

What about other groups of people? How were they affected by the changes in 
immigration regulations? It has already been discussed that Black immigration was 
controlled vigorously without putting it into law. East Indians were protected under the 
British Government laws and their immigration was left under the Dominion Government. 
Immigrants were just required to be in good health, in possession of at least $200 upon 


entry and to be in a position to work when they arrived in Canada. In practice, East Indians 


4) 


were subjected to the same regulations as the Chinese. Sampat-—Mehta (1973) has argued 
that they might have enjoyed the same privileges as other Europeans had they not made 
the mistake of going to British Columbia first. With the exception of citizens of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa, all other immigrants were required to have at least $250 upon entry. Japanese had 
concluded "a gentlemen's agreement” in 1908. This was a secret agreement whose 
contents were never made public. However, according to Sampat-Mehta (1973, 
pp.211-216), the Japanese Government was left with the task of controlling emigration 
of its nationals to Canada. The agreement was "forced on Canada” because Japan 
considered itself a big power having just defeated China and plese in two separate wars. 
Annual immigration to Canada from Japan was put at 400. In 1923 this agreement was 
revised so that only 150 labourers and agricultural workers coula enter Canada from 
Japan annually in addition to the families of Japanese immigrants already in Canada. In 
1928 the agreement was further revised to allow landing of only 150 Japanese annually 
(Sunahara 1980, footnote G, p.1 14). 

During the 1930s immigration was generally restricted due to the effects of the 
Great Depression. In 1930, Asiatic immigration (Chinese, Indian, Egyptian and Armenian) 
was restricted to wife or unmarried child under 18 years of a Canadian citizen. By the 
1931 Order-in-—Council (PC) 695 (March 31, 1931) immigration was restricted to certain 
British subjects (by reason of birth or naturalization in the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Australia and South Africa) and the United States’ citizens, 
wives and unmarried children under 18 years, or fiance(e)s of legal residents and citizens 
of Canada; and agriculturists who could prove that they had sufficient means to farm in 
Canada. 

In 19839 enemy aliens, except those detained under the Defence of Canada 
Regulations or those who were opposed to enemy governments of Canada, and nationals 
of countries occupied by enemy forces such as Germany and Italy, were denied entry 
into Canada. 

In retrospect it can be said that prior to World War Il there were attempts in 
Canada to restrict admission of some groups of people depending on the geographic 


area of origin. Essentially all the Acts and regulations did was to lay the grounds on which 
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people could not land in Canada. These resulted in some countries being preferred over 
others. African immigration (except that from South Africa) was undesirable. By extension 
it was included in the Asiatic immigration (Hawkins 1972, p.95). It has been stated that, 
"Blacks were held to be inadmissible unless they fell in preferred classes, or were the 
spouses or minor children of Canadian residents” (Canada 1974b, p.21). Preferred 
classes were immigrants from the United Kingdom, Ireland, the United States, Australia, 


New Zealand and South Africa. 


C. Immigration Policy Since World War II 

Following the end of the Second World War immigration regulations remained the 
same as they were just before the war. Enemy aliens were still barred from entering 
although regulations were relaxed to admit refugees and displaced persons. During the 
late 1940s Canada started to experience economic expansion, low unemployment with a 
slowly growing labour force. A combination of these factors led to the reappraisal of 


immigration performance in the past and to changes in the policy. 


Early Post War Immigration Policy Changes 
In his famous speech in Parliament, Prime Minister Mackenzie King (May 1, 1947), 
spelt out the role of immigration in the Canadian society. He said: 


The policy of the government is to foster the growth of the population of 
Canada by encouragement of immigration. The government will seek by 
legislation, regulation, and vigorous administration, to ensure the careful 
selection and permanent settlement of such numbers of immigrants as can 
advantageously be absorbed in our national economy ... 


"| wish to make it quite clear that Canada is perfectly within her rights in 
selecting the persons whom we regard as desirable future citizens. It is not a 
‘fundamental human right’ of any alien to enter Canada. It is a privilege. It is a 
matter of domestic policy... 


"There will, | am sure, be general agreement with the view that the people of 
Canada do not wish, as a result of mass immigration, to make a fundamental 
alteration in the character of our population. Large-scale immigration from the 
orient would change the fundamental composition of the Canadian population. 
Any considerable oriental immigration would, moreover, be certain to give rise 
to social and economic problems of a character that might lead to serious 
difficulties in the field of international relations’ (quoted from Canada 1974b, 
pp.20.1-206). 
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Thus, according to King immigration had a role to play in the development of Canadian 
society. As such it had to be considered in long-term perspective. Immigration had to be 
geared towards population growth and economic development. It had to be selective and 
related to the absorptive capacity of the Canadian economy. Moreover, immigration was a 
matter of domestic policy whose control was a national prerogative. However, 
immigration was not to alter the ethnic balance of groups already in Canada. King’s speech 
was not followed by any immediate major legislation act but a series of regulations and 
Acts that have reflected his ideals. 

France was admitted under PC 4186 of September 16, 1948 as a preferred 
country. In 1950 immigrants from Germany and Italy started to be admitted. Prospective 
immigrants from Europe mainly needed to be in good health, of good moral character and 
with sufficient means to support themselves before they became established. In addition, 
immigrants from non-preferred Northern and Western Europe had to have basic skills or 
trades which were needed in Canada. Countries affected were Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. Immigrants from preferred countries — 
the United Kingdom, Ireland, the United States, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa — 
were admitted irrespective of their trades or skills. 

At the same time the Canadian Government was also involved in admitting large 
numbers of displaced persons and refugees. These persons were admitted under various 
Orders—in—Council. PC 3112 (July 23, 1946) provided for the selection and placement in 
agricultural activities of 4,000 single ex-members of the Polish Armed Forces who 
served with the Allied Forces in the war. On November 7, 1946, the Prime Minister 
announced the Government approval of emergency measures to assist in resettling 
refugees and displaced persons from European camps in co-operation with the 
International Refugee Organisation (IRO) by selecting some for settlement in Canada A 
total of 40,000 displaced persons and refugees entered Canada between July-October 
1947, and April-October 1948 (Dirks 1977, p.155). 

In addition there was immigration aimed at reuniting spouses of Canadian 
servicemen and their dependants who had been married while abroad. Furthermore, PC 
4849 (December 24, 1947) permitted the landing of any non-immigrant who had served 


in the armed forces and was honourably discharged, provided he was not a member of 


at 


undesirable classes. However, his ultimate admissibility was subject to provincial approval 


Meanwhile categories of admissible classes kept on expanding. PC 1734 (May 1, 
1947) included the following: 
"the wife or husband, son, daughter, brother or sister, together with husband 
or wife and unmarried children if any; the father or mother; the orphan 
nephew or niece under 21 years of age; of any person legally resident in 
Canada who is in a position to receive and care for such relatives ... a person 
entering Canada for the purpose of marriage to a legal resident thereof; 
provided the prospective husband is able to maintain his intended wife... an 
agriculturist having sufficient means to farm in Canada... entering Canada to 
farm when destined to father, father-in-law, son-in-law, brother-in-law, 
uncle, or nephew engaged in agriculture as his occupation who is in a position 
to receive such immigrant and establish him on a farm, a farm labourer 
entering Canada to engage in assured employment; a person experienced in 
mining, lumbering, or flogging entering Canada to engage in assured 
employment in any one of such industries” (quoted from Kalbach 1970, p.18). 
In 1950 a new Department of Citizenship and Immigration was created. PC 2856 
(June 9, 1950) stipulated that a person entering Canada needed to satisfy the Minister of 
the Department that: 
"he is a suitable immigrant having regard to climate, social, education, 
industrial, labour, or other conditions or requirements of Canada; and is not 
undesirable owing to his peculiar customs, modes of life, methods of holding 
property, or because of his probable inability to become readily integrated 
into the life of a Canadian community to assume the duties of Canadian 
citizenship within a reasonable time after entry.” 
In 1951 India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka concluded quota allocation of immigrants 
with Canada. Canada was to admit annually a maximum of 150, 100 and 50 immigrants 
from these countries, respectively. The number was adjusted to 300 for India in 1958 


(Kalbach 1970, p.2 1). 


The 1852 Immigration Act 

In 1952 a new Immigration Act was adopted. Section 20(1) of the Act 
distinguished between preferred and non-preferred countries of emigration. PC 
1953-859 (May 26, 1953) clarified the Section and divided preferred countries into 
three groups: 
(a) British subjects by birth or naturalization in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa; 
(b) Citizens of the United States; and 


(c) Citizens of France born in France or St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 
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The immigrants had to have sufficient means to maintain themselves until they had 
secured employment. 

Under Section 20(4) the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration was empowered 
to limit or prohibit a prospective immigrant to land in Canada by reason of: 


"(a) The peculiar customs, habits, modes of life or methods of holding 
property in his own country or place of birth or citizenship or in the country 
or place where he resided prior to coming to Canada; 


"(b) his unsuitability, having regard to the economic, social, industrial, 
educational, labour, health or other conditions or requirements existing, 
temporarily or otherwise, in Canada or in the area or country from or through 
which such person comes to Canada; or 


"(c) his probable inability to become readily assimilated or to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time after his 
admission’ (Canada, no date, pp. 16-17). 


Section 20 was amended and expanded by PC 1956-785 (May 24, 1956). Any 
person falling under the following groups of countries could be admitted: 


"(a) a person who is a British subject by birth or naturalization in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, or the Union of South Africa, a citizen of 
lreland, a citizen of France born or naturalized in France or in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon Islands, or a citizen of the United States of America. ..; 


"(b) a person who is a citizen by birth or naturalization of Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, or Switzerland, 
or who is a refugee from a country of Europe, if such person undertakes to 
come to Canada for placement under the auspices of the Department, or if 
the Department has given approval thereto for establishment in a business, 
trade, or profession or in Agriculture; 


"(c) a person who is a citizen by birth or naturalization of Egypt, Israel, 
Lebanon, Turkey, or any country of Europe or of a country of North America, 
Central America, or South America, if such person is the husband or wife and 
the unmarried children under 21 years of age, the fiance(e) of a Canadian 
citizen or of a person legally admitted to Canada and who has applied for any 
such person and is in a position to receive and care for such person; or 


"(d) a person who is a citizen of a country other than a country referred to in 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c)... if such a person is the husband, the wife, or the 
unmarried child under 21 years of age, the father where he is over 60, of a 
Canadian citizen residing in Canada who has applied for and is in a position to 
receive and care for any such person, but no such child shall be landed in 
Canada unless his father or his mother, as the case may be, is landed 
concurrently with him’ (quoted from Kalbach 1970, pp.22-23). 


Two events in 1956 interrupted immigration trends. Foliowing the October crisis 


in Hungary, the regulations were eased, medical restrictions were eased and free 
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transportation was offered to Hungarian refugees. In 1957 alone, the year the 
above-mentioned provisions were terminated, about 38,000 Hungarian refugees entered 
Canada. Still in 1956, some British subjects entered Canada from Egypt following the 
Suez Canal crisis. 

In 1957 PC 1957-1675 (December 20, 1957) provided that even landed 
immigrants from Africa and Asia could sponsor their spouses, unmarried minor children 
and their aged parents. Prior to this date this was a privilege of Canadian citizens in case 
of most African and Asian countries. 

1957 marks the peak of postwar immigration into Canada. Things started to 
change in the Canadian economy from 1958. Technological progress made unskilled and 
semi-skilled immigrants vulnerable to unemployment. As a result, education and technical 
skills started to be recognised as the necessary pre-conditions for successful adaptation 
to Canadian life. Passaris (1979) has stated that: 

"Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 1957 to 1962 immigration 
period was that despite the significant reductions in immigration numbers that 
occurred in 1958 and 1959, Canada was faced with a surplus of unskilled 
labour while at the same time, certain categories of skilled persons such as 
nurses, teachers, doctors, medical laboratory technicians, accountants, social 
workers and skilled industrial workers were in short supply” (p.298). 

The economy started to pick up from the end of 1961 marking the onset of the 
prosperous 1960s. Subsequently the Canadian Government began to follow an 
expansionary immigration policy influenced by a combination of social, economic and 
political conditions. The organized labour, the Manufacturers Association, railway and 
transport companies, professional associations, church groups and debates between 
English- and French-speaking Canadians over the racial balance of the Canadian 
population influenced the trends in the Canadian immigration policy. Moreover, economies 
in Europe were fast recovering and local European newspapers were trying to 
discourage emigration. The traditional sources of immigrants for Canada were drying up, 
new sources had to be found (Andras 1974; Canada 1966a; Ferguson 1974; Green 
1976; Hawkins 1972; Marr 1976). A move to universality and admission based on skills, 
education and training, family reunion and humanitarian considerations has begun. Hawkins 
(1972, pp.44-45) has suggested that this was a tactical move by Canada since it could 


not hold its racialist policies because they worked against Canada’s best interests at that 


time and also because they were inconsistent with membership in a multiracial 
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Commonwealth and with a constructive role which Canada now held in international 
af fairs. 

It was realised that new immigration regulations were needed in order to attract 
the needed immigrants. The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, Ellen Fairclough, has 
been quoted as saying: 


"We shall do our best to admit as immigrants individuals and families who are 
personally suitable and who have the required background and training to 
become worthwhile citizens. The key to our immigration policy will be the 
consistent application of proper selection standards designed to bring the 
best possible settlers to Canada. | am sure all Canadians agree that once these 
standards are established they should be applied consistently to all who seek 
admission to this country, except where the admission of the immigrant is 
based on compassionate grounds or on close relationships” (quoted from 
Green 1976, p.36). 


In an internal memorandum of January 3, 1962, the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, George F. Davidson, wrote that: 


"Our prime objective in the proposed revision is to eliminate all discrimination 
based on colour, race or creed. This means that, if we continue to allow 
Greeks, Poles, Italians, Portuguese and other Europeans to bring in the wide 
range of relatives presently admissible, we will have to do the same for 
Japanese, Chinese, Indians, Pakistanis, Africans, persons from the Arab world, 
the West Indies and so forth. The only possible result of this would be a 
substantially larger number of unskilled close relatives from these parts of the 
world to add to the influx of unskilled close relatives frorn Europe. 


"We can in short achieve our prime objective of eliminating a// discrimination 
only in two ways: 


"(a) By opening the doors to close relatives from the ‘coloured’ parts of the 
world to the present level accorded to Europeans. This will greatly increase 
(probably double within a very few years) the influx of unskilled persons as 
close relatives; or 


"(b) By a compromise, as proposed in the Draft Regulations, reducing to some 
extent the categories of European close relatives who can be admitted, 
regardiess of skills, and then raising the ‘coloured’ countries to a level of 
equality with the European’ (quoted from Hawkins 1972, pp.130- 131). 


The 1962 Immigration Regulations 

New immigration regulations were established by PC 1962-86 of January 19, 
1962. These new regulations removed some more barriers to non-white immigration to 
Canada. They emphasised education, training, skills or other special qualifications of 


potential immigrants as necessary requirements in addition to good health and conduct. 
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Immigrants and citizens could sponsor both close and distant relatives if they did not 
come from Africa or Asia (except those from Egypt and South Africa in the case of 
Africa). Commenting on the new regulations, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
had this to say: 


"The general effect of Section 31 [which replaced Section 20 of the 1952 
Immigration Act], taken as a whole, is to improve the position of all countries, 
without weakening the position of any. The chief beneficiaries will be the 
Asians, Africans and the nationals of Middle Eastern countries. Not only will 
sponsors in Canada be able to apply for a wider circle of relatives from these 
countries than formerly, but for the first time uwnsponsored applicants from 
these parts of the world with necessary qualifications will be admissible to 
Canada. Heretofore, qualified persons from these areas without relatives in 
Canada could only be admitted by Order-—in-Council. 


"Next to the Asians, Africans and nationals of Middle Eastern countries, 
persons from the Central and Latin American countries, including the West 
Indies, stand to benefit. Nationals of these countries will for the first time 
come within the admissible classes on the basis of their education, training and 
skills” (quoted from Richmond and Kalbach 1980, p.60). 

In order to attract new and sustained flows of immigrants the Canadian 
Government organized studies on overall immigration policy. The studies culminated in the 
publication of a White Paper on immigration in 1966. Manpower policies became 
attached to immigration. In the Wh/te Paper it was observed that: 

"Europe by and large has become fairly prosperous. Professional people, the 
well educated and the highly skilled are as much in demand there as in Canada. 
Other countries, notably Australia, are in competition with us for immigrants. 
Many of the best qualified are attracted by the opportunities open in the 
United States” (Canada 1966a, p.1 1). 

Thus, it was realised that more efforts in skill procurement and exploration of 
new sources of supply of well qualified manpower were needed. 1966 and 1967 were 
seen as years of manpower development. In fact, Canadian labour force was one of the 
least skilled among the industrialised countries (Hawkins 1976, p.45). It was further 
recognised that there was need for planned immigration. For instance, it was pointed out 


that: 


If we were to promote immigration one year and discourage it the next year, 
turning the tap on and off in response to short-term economic conditions in 
Canada, we could not expect to get much high quality immigration. For 
qualified people migration is a complex and highly personal decision. A 
selective immigration policy today must be planned as a steady policy of 
recruitment based on long-term considerations of economic growth” (Canada 
1966a, p.12). : 


A new Department of Manpower and Immigration was created in October 1966. 


This Department carried out the implementation of the expansionist overtures of the 
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White Paper, viz, views concerning the positive contributions of immigration to 
population growth, expansion of the domestic market, lowering of per capita costs of 
the government and services as well as the enrichment of Canadian life through cultural 
exchanges. In a way, it was the WA/te Paper which established the basis for the selection 


criteria of the immigrants introduced in 1967. 


The 1867 immigration Regulations 

Further changes were introduced in the Canadian immigration policy by the 
adoption of new regulations in 1967. These regulations were first announced by PC 
1967-1616 (April 18, 1967) and became effective on October 1, 1967. For the first. 
time in Canadian immigration history, immigration regulations became ostensibly 
non-discriminatory. For the first time specific criteria for immigrant selection were 
incorporated in the regulations. Birth piace, nationality, and race became irrelevant in the 
admission of immigrants to Canada as a nine-category unit (or point) assessment system 
was introduced. This was a scoring system whereby an applicant had to obtain a given 
number of points out of a possible 100 if he was to be admitted. However, scoring a 
given number of units was not an automatic passport for entry into Canada because the 
presiding officer still had power to admit or otherwise any person, depending on 
personal factors. The scoring system aimed at controlling the movement of sponsored 
Gependants and unskilled immigrants and recruiting the desired manpower at the same 
time. In addition it allowed for some flexibility in the recruitment process. 

Table 3.1 gives the point allocation according to the nine categories. The first five 
factors were considered as long-term factors. Education and training had the greatest 
weight of 20 units. A unit was awarded for each year of formal education, 
apprenticeship, or professional, vocational or trades training, which the person had 
successfully completed. Education and training were held to be the best indicator of an 
immigrant’s potential for adapting to and taking advantage of the changes brought into the 
Canadian society. It was stated that, "The better preparation a person has, the more likely 
he is able to go on improving his qualifications, productivity and personal achievement” 


(Canada 1974b, p.43). 
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TABLE 3el SELECTION CRITERIA FOR 1967 IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF SELECTION FPACTORS* 
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Wem sOUCa wOmrandetrcamnan. 0 - 20 
2. Fersonal qualities 0 - JES) 
3 Occupational demand 0 - 15 
4. Occupational skill il ~ 10 
5. Age 0 - 10 
6. Arranged employment/designated 
occupation 0 or 10 
7. Knowledge of English and/or French 0 - 16 
vO. PRelaurve: it Canada Ov ope, 5) Yoke S 
9. Area of destination O - 5 
Potential maximum 100 
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Notes: 

*Indenendent applicants were assessed on all the 9 factors. 
Nominated relatives were assessed on factors ] to 5. As 
for other applicants they were awarded points depending on 
their relationship with nominatorse Sponsored dependents 
did not require units Since they had a close relative in 
Canada who was willing to take responsibility for their 
care and maintenance (see text). 
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Personal qualities included such characteristics as adaptability, motivation, initiative 
and resourcefulness as was observed by the presiding immigration officer. Personal 
qualities were considered in terms of a person's ability to become settled in Canada. 

On occupational demand it was observed that gainful employment was the 
primary requirement for successful settlement in Canada, without which there was no 
hope of an immigrant becoming established. This factor weeded out of competition those 
who were considered undesirable immigrants in terms of Canadian manpower needs. If 
any applicant had to be successful, he had to receive at least one unit on occupational 
demand. 

The higher the applicant was on the skills scale, the better were his chances for 
initial establishment and future success in Canada. Persons with advanced skills were held 
on more favourable terms than those with none. The years between 18 and 35 were 
considered as the high-employability age group and any applicant falling into this group 
was awarded the full 10 points. After 35 years of age an applicant would lose one unit 
for each year. If the immigrant was at least 45 years old he did not receive any credit on 
the age factor. 

Short-term factors included arranged employment or designated occupation, 
knowledge of English or/and French, presence of a relative in Canada, general 
employment opportunities in the area of destination. These factors indicated the 
applicant's chances of establishing himself early in Canada. 

Arranged employment assured the immigrant that he would get a job upon arrival 
in Canada. An immigrant had to have arranged for a specific job with a specific employer 
in Canada. Designated occupation was introduced in February 1974 and affected specific 
unfillable shortages of manpower in some local or regional areas of Canada If the 
applicant qualified for the occupation in short supply of manpower and was destined to 
the area of certified shortages, he received 10 units of assessment so long as he also 
met other conditions. From 1974 an applicant could only be given points on arranged 
employment when the Department of Manpower and Immigration had certified that no 
suitably qualified Canadian citizen or resident was available for the job offered to a 


prospective immigrant. In addition: 
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"Before awarding the 10 units of assessment, the selection officer must also 
satisfy himself that the applicant, in addition to being suitably qualified, can 
meet any federal, provincial or other licensing or regulatory requirements 
applicable to the job” (Canada 1974b, p.47). 

Five units of assessment were awarded to the applicants who were fully fluent in 
English or French — fluent in good speaking and reading. Two units were awarded for 
either or both of good speaking or reading knowledge. One unit was awarded for either 
or both of a limited speaking or reading ability. In other words, full fluency in both English 
and French earned an applicant 10 units of assessment. 

An applicant received three units of assessment if he had a relative in Canada, or 
five units if the latter was willing to offer hospitality, at least initially, to the applicant or if 
the latter came to live within the same municipality as the Canadian sponsor. 

General employment conditions in the area of destination also affected the 
applicants somewhat. Applicants were to be admitted to the areas of high economic 
opportunities because in those areas they were likely to get work, even if that may not 
be in their own desired occupations. 

Three categories of applicants were established, namely: (1) independent 
applicant, (2) nominated relative, and (3) sponsored dependant. An independent applicant 
was the one who was able to become self-supporting and established after arriving in 
Canada. He had to be well qualified, have sufficient means and score at least 50 units. His 
admissibility was based on both long- and short-term selection factors. 

A nominated relative was the applicant who was not necessarily as educated as 
the independent applicant. However, he was assessed as the independent applicant on 
long-term selection factors. He was nominated by a relative in Canada who offered him 
help in the initial stages of establishing himself. A nominated relative was, nonetheless, 
required to earn some units including at least a unit for occupational! demand unless he 
was destined to arranged employment or a designated occupation. Four scales of points 
were developed depending on the basis of kinship relationship with the nominator. 15 
units were awarded to a grandchild, uncle, aunt, or nephew or niece married or more than 
21 years old, of a landed immigrant; 20 units were awarded to the same of a Canadian 
citizen. 25 and 30 units were given to the son, daughter, brother, sister, parent, 
grandparent, or unmarried nephew or niece under 21 years of age of a landed immigrant 


or Canadian citizen, respectively. A nominated relative had potential of scoring 100 units. 
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It has been stated that: 

"Normally, a nominated relative who receives a total of 50 or more units of 
assessment is considered likely to become successfully established in Canada. 
As in the case of independent applicants, however, the selection officer has 
discretion to approve or reject a nominated relative, notwithstanding the 
number of points awarded, if he believes that there are significant elements or 
circumstances affecting the immigrants prospects that have not been taken 
into account” (Canada 1974b, p.60). 

A sponsored dependant was not required to earn any units but had to be a close 
relative of the Canadian sponsor who offered to take responsibility for his care and 
maintenance. The sponsored dependant had to be a spouse, fiance(e); unmarried child 
under 21 years of age; parent or grandparent 60 years of age or more (or younger if 
widowed or incapacitated); an orphan under 18 years of age who was a grandchild, 
brother, sister, nephew, niece; any unmarried adopted child under 21 years of age who 
was adopted before he was 18 years old; or an orphan, abandoned child or any other 
child under 13 years of age who was placed under a welfare authority for adoption, and 


whom the sponsor intended to adopt. 


An independent Immigration Appeal Board was also established in 1967. Prior to 
1967, the conditional arrangement for admission was that immigrants had to apply from 
their countries of usual residence. But with the creation of the Immigration Appeal Board, 
visitors in Canada were allowed to apply for landed immigrant status. The purpose of the 
Board was to hear and act upon the appeals of the unsuccessful applicants. The Board's 
decisions were final and subject only to the appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada. The 
results of such a move were enormous —- many people took advantage of this rare 
opportunity to come to Canada as visitors and then change their status. There soon 
developed a backlog of applications and appeals such that by the time a certain 
applicant's case was heard, he had subsequently adapted to the Canadian life and was 
therefore admitted on humanitarian and compassionate grounds rather than on the set 
criteria. Through PC 1972-2502 (November 3, 1972) the Federal Government withdrew 


this privilege and once again, applicants were obliged to apply from outside the country. 
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The Changed Attitudes 
Starting with the early 1970s Canada began to experience a general slowdown of 
the economy, and subsequently an increase in unemployment. By that time the postwar 
baby boom cohort had started entering the Canadian job market. Immigration policy was 
further restricted to those persons who were really "needed by Canada.” Moreover, there 
was concern over the volume, ethnic composition, and destination of immigrants. Beaujot 
(1978) stated that: 
"Many Canadians are questioning high levels of immigration. With fertility now 
below replacement level, net immigration contributes substantially to 
population growth (over a third in 1976); the growing proportion of 
non-Europeans among recent immigrants causes resentment; and in a tight job 
market, immigrants are seen as threats to the swollen post-World War Il baby 
boom cohort, now entering at working ages’ (p.3). 
While addressing the Montreal Rotary Club, Robert Andras, then Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration, on December 10, 1974, said: 
"We are now starting to consider, in a conscious policy framework, the 
questions of overall size of population, the pace at which it grows, its 
geographical distribution, its age patterns, its linguistic, educational and 
occupational! mix, and other related issues such as urban growth. The location 


of the Canadian population may in fact turn out to be as important to us in the 
future as the total number making up the Canadian mosaic... 


"And | might point out that of the 39 per cent who came from Europe [in 
1973], a substantial number are not native Europeans. They are Asians and 
Africans living in Europe who applied to come to Canada as immigrants and 
were dealt with in exactly the same way as everyone else’ (quoted from 
Bonavia 1977, pp.i—ili). 

The worry about the sources of immigrants cannot be over-—emphasised. 
Immigration statistics testify to this. Boris Chelovsky, at one time Tom Kent's (Kent was 
the Deputy Minister in the Department of Manpower and Immigration and one of Prime 
Minister's — Lester Pearson — key aides) special assistant has been quoted as saying: 

"The fruit of the new point system became evident in the early 1970s, and 
people became frightened. Immigration was steamrolling, and many people 
were getting sponsored as family members. Of these sponsored immigrants, it 
seemed that ninety per cent or so were non-white. Once you got a segment 
of non-whites as independents, they sponsored relatives more often than 
Germans or Slavs or whatever” (quoted from Marchand 1981, p.34). 

Whether the above was the real case or not one thing was sure; immigration 
policy had opened the door too wide by allowing different ethnic groups of people to 
come to Canada How could the door be narrowed? There were several steps that were 


taken. Since November 1972 all prospective immigrants have to apply from overseas. 
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With the exception of sponsored applicants, all other immigrants are required to have 
pre-arranged employment or be in a designated occupation, and have at least one unit of 
assessment for occupational demand in addition to the required number of units in order 
to be admitted. 10 points are given to the applicant for arranged employment if no 
Canadian citizen or resident (depending on the information furnished by the Canadian 
Employment Service) is willing to take up the offer. Conversely, 10 points are deducted 
from the accumulated total if the applicant does not have a pre-arranged employment or 


if he is not destined to a demand area. 


Towards a New Immigration Act 

In view of the combinations of factors noted above, a new path was started in 
1974 to establish a new immigration act. A number of experts were commissioned to 
prepare a series of studies on various aspects of immigration and population (Breton et 
al 1974; Epstein 1974; Hawkins 1974; Henripin 1974; Kalbach 1974; Parai 1974). These 
culminated in the Green Paper on /mmigration (Canada 1974a, 1974b, 1974c, 1974d). 
The main purpose of the studies was to identify problems and analyze policy options 
related to immigration, to review procedures of immigrant recruitment, and to review the 
entire legal framework within which new policies should operate. The purpose of the 
Green Paper was to provide the Canadian population with background information for 
discussions on the role of immigration. Challenges of both domestic and foreign 
implications for future policy were included in the Green Paper although it neither made 
firm recommendations nor proposed solutions. Some of the issues explored were: 
population goals (with reference to the rate of growth and distribution, v/z, implications 
for regional development, urban growth, and land use policy); refugee policy; illegal 
immigration and Canada's linguistic balance; services to immigrants; the selection criteria, 
relationships between immigration policy and Canada’s relationship with the Third World, 
including Canada’s aid objectives; the appeal system, deportations and detentions; social 
and economic adaptation of immigrants; the equitable distribution of visa offices abroad; 
the development of consultative arrangements (including the role provinces can play) and 
input from interested organisations; and the place of non-immigrants in the Canadian 


labour force. The Green Paper, however, highlighted four options in the future 
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immigration policy. These were: 

1. To retain the then present responsive system of immigration management abroad, 
i.€., a system which did not fix. in advance the number of visas to be issued in a 
given period of time. 

2. To gear the immigration programme even more intensively to the needs of Canada's 
economic and labour market conditions. 

3. To develop and announce explicit targets for the number of visas to be issued 
annually, globally, regionally and possibly post-by-—post. 

4. To establish annually a global ceiling for the total immigration movement, satisfying 
the priorities to be observed when issuing visas to different categories of 
immigrants within that ceiling (Canada 1974a). 

A Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons on 
Immigration Policy was appointed in March 1975. Its main job was to organize hearings 
on the Green Paper and make recommendations to the Parliament on immigration policy. 
The Committee held hearings and accepted briefs across the country. A Report (Canada 
1975b) was presented to the Parliament in November 1975. 90 per cent of its 
recommendations were adopted and were incorporated in the new Immigration Act of 
1976. Its major recommendations, well summarised by Hawkins (1975) are given in 


Appendix C. 


The 1976 Immigration Act 

After discussions and hearings on the Report were closed, Parliament started to 
work on the new immigration act. The Immigration Act was passed in Parliament in August 
1977 and was implemented in April 1978. The 1976 Act is the first Act to enact 
legislation of the objectives of the Canadian immigration policy. The Act clearly states 
that immigration should be used to promote both national and external interests of 
Canada, and therefore should be linked to the economic conditions and to the 
demographic needs of Canada. For the first time in Canadian immigration history, 
beginning with 1978, the Canadian Government, predetermines global targets for future 


immigration levels. Section 7 stipulates that: 
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"The Minister, after consultation with the provinces concerning regional 
demographic needs and labour market considerations and after consultation 
with such other persons, organizations and institutions as he deems 
appropriate shall lay before Parliament... a report specifying 


"(a} the number of immigrants that the Government of Canada deems it 
appropriate to admit during any specified period of time; and 


"(b) the manner in which demographic considerations have been taken into 

account in determining that number.” 
Furthermore, the 1976 Immigration Act states that Canadian immigration policy is to 
foster non-discrimination, family reunion, and humanitarian concern for refugees. It also 
states that cultural exchanges which lead to international understanding are welcome in 
Canada. A new family class has been created in order to allow Canadian citizens to 
sponsor a wide range of close relatives. The Act requires that both immigrants and 
visitors obtain visas and authorizations from abroad; and prohibits visitors from changing 
their status while in Canada. 

There are three main classes of admissible immigrants: the family class, 
convention refugees, and independent and other immigrants. (1) The family class is almost 
the same as the sponsored dependant class of the 1967 Immigration Regulations, except 
that under the new Act Canadian citizens who are 18 years of age or over can sponsor 
parents of any age or circumstance. In addition any Canadian citizen or resident who is 18 
years or over can sponsor certain relatives such as: a spouse and a spouse's 
accompanying unmarried child under 21 years of age; unmarried children under 21 years 
of age; parents or grandparents 60 years of age or over, plus any accompanying 
dependants; parents or grandparents under 60 years of age who are widowed or 
incapable of working, plus accompanying dependants; unmarried orphaned brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nieces, or grandchildren under 18 years of age; and fiancele) and 
accompanying unmarried children under 21 years of age. Also eligible to apply are: any 
child under 13 years of age who is an orphan, an abandoned child, or a child with a 
welfare authority whom the sponsor wants to adopt; or one relative, regardless of age 
or relationship to the sponsor, and his accompanying dependants so long as the sponsor 
does not have close relatives in Canada and cannot otherwise sponsor anyone. The only 
requirements for the family class applicants are that they be of good character and 


morals. Also a signed statement of promise by the sponsor that he will provide care, 
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maintenance and lodging of the applicant and his accompanying dependants for a period 
of up to ten years is required. 

(2) Convention refugees class is another newly-introduced class based on the 
United Nations’ definition of refugee. Thus: 

"A ‘Convention refugee’ is any person who by reason of a well-founded fear 

of persecution for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership in a 

particular social group or political opinion (a) is outside the country of his 

nationality and is unable or, by reason of such fear, is unwilling to avail himself 

to the protection of that country, or (b) not having a country of nationality, is 

outside the country of his former residence and is unable or, by reason of 

such fear, is unwilling to return to that country” (Canada 1977a, Section 2). 
According to the Act refugees can only be removed from Canada if they become 
security risks, and such a decision should come from the courts of law. Convention 
refugees seeking to settle in Canada are assessed in accordance with the factors applied 
to independent immigrants although the former. do not receive any points. Assessment on 
refugees is done in order to know their general ability to adapt to Canadian life. Such an 
assessment "and the amount of settlement assistance available to them from the 
government or private organizations in the country, determine whether or not they can be 
admitted to Canada under the refugee class’ (Canada 1978a, p.12). Other displaced 
persons who do not fall under the United Nations’ definition can be admitted on 
humanitarian grounds. 

(3) Independent and other immigrants correspond to the 1967 Immigration 
Regulations classes of independent applicants and nominated relatives. This class includes 
assisted relatives, retirees, entrepreneurs, self-employed and other immigrants who 
apply on their own. Assisted relatives are those applicants other than those under family 
class who have relatives in Canada who are ready to help them until they are established. 
Assisted relatives are people like brothers, sisters, parents and grandparents, children 
and grandchildren, aunts and uncles, nephews and nieces, and their accompanying 
dependants. To apply as an entrepreneur a person must intend to operate a business in 
Canada and employ more than five Canadian citizens or residents, and also be able to 
establish a controlling interest in that business. In order to be admitted as a 
self-employed immigrant a person must have the intention of operating a business which 


would employ at least one but not more than five Canadian citizens or residents, or he 


has to contribute to the cultural and artistic life of Canada. To qualify as a retiree, an 
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immigrant must be at least 55 years of age and have no intention to work while in Canada. 

Table 3.2 gives a summary of the new ten-category point assessment system. 
Although the categories are similar to the 1967 ones, their weighting has been revised. 
More emphasis is now placed on practical training and experience as well as capability to 
adapt to Canadian life. Employment-related factors account for almost half of the total 
possible units of assessment. An assisted relative must earn units between 20 and 35 
depending on his relationship with the Canadian relative. An entrepreneur must have at 
least 25 units of assessment. All other independent immigrants must have at least 50 
units out of the possible 100 units. 

A priority order for processing applications has been fixed. Under Section 3 of 
the 1978 Immigration Regulations, (the 1978 regulations put the new Act into operation.) 
it is stipulated that: 

"Applications for immigrant visas shall be processed in the following priority: 
"(a) members of the family class, Convention refugees seeking resettlement 
and members of classes of persons designated pursuant to paragraph 


115(1)\(d) of the [1976] Act lie, anyone admitted as a refugee on humanitarian 
grounds]; 


(b) persons who are qualified for and are willing to engage in employment in a 
designated occupation; 


"(c) persons who have arranaed employment in Canada and are able to meet 
the criteria set out [(i) a person who has arranged employment based on the 
information provided by the National Employment Service. The job offer must 
offer reasonable prospects of continuing and wages and working conditions 
sufficient to attract and retain in employment Canadian citizens or permanent 
residents; (ii) if that offer won't adversely affect employment opportunities 
for Canadian citizens or residents; and (iii) if that person is likely to meet all 
federal, provincial and other applicable licensing and regulatory requirements 
related to the employment]; ; 


"(d) entrepreneurs; 
"(e) retired persons and self-employed persons; 


"(f) persons who are awarded more than eight units of assessment on the 
basis of the factor set out in item 4 [occupational demand]; 


"(g) persons who are awarded at ieast four but not more than eight units of 
assessment on the basis of occupational demand; and 
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TAB DHE c SELECTION CRITERIA FOR THE 1976 IMMIGRATION ACT; 
SUMMARY OF SELECTION FACTORS, ** 


FACTORS 


ieee bouwcata on 


Pepe Cl oi 
Vocational 
Preparation 


3. Experience 


4, Occupational 
Demand 


CRITERIA aE 


One point for each year of 12 
primary and secondary edu- 
cation successfully 

completed. 


To be measured by the a- IRS 
mount of formal profession- 
al, vocational, apprentice- 
Ship, in-plant or on-the-job 
training necessary for 

average performance in the 
occupation under which the 
applicant is assessed in 

item 4. 


Points awarded for experi- 8 
ence in the occupation under 
which the applicant is 
assessed in item 4 or, in 

the case of an entrepreneur, 
for experience in the occu- 
pation that the entrepreneur 
Psequalifved foreand. is pre-— 
pared to follow in Canada. 


Points awarded on the basis 15 
of employment opportunities 
available in Canada in the 
occupation that the appli- 
Contelseoualinved. | Ohmand 

is prepared to follow in 
Canadao 


Qgao9 


APPLICABLE TO: 


a ee 


(Ceiehalirig ) 


‘ Le ee 
‘nl % oor 


fp 73 ‘ ware ots ki 
: ‘Cie 21a 


Tapiems.2 (Cont. 


5e 


6. 


7 


Arranged 
Employment 
or 
Designated 
Occupation 


bocatsion 


Age 


Ten points awarded if the 10 
person has arranged employ- 
ment in Canada that offers 
reasonalbe prospects of 
continuity and meets local 
conditions of work and 
wages, providing that em- 
ployment of that person 
would not interfere with the 
job opportunities of 
Canadian citizens or perma- 
nent residents, and the 
person will likely be able 
to meet all licensing and 
regulatory requirements; 

or the person is qualified 
for, and is prepared to 
work in, a designated occu- 
pation and meets all the 
conditions mentioned for 
arranged employment except 
that concerning Canadian 
citizens and permanent 
residents. 


Five points awarded to a 5 


person who intends to pro- 
ceed to an area designated 

as one having a sustained 
and general need for people 
at various levels in the em- 
ployment strata and the 
necessary services to 
accommodate population 
growth. Five points sub- 
tracted from a person who 
intends to proceed to an 
area designated as not having 
such a need or such services, 


Ten points awarded to a iK@) 
person 18 to 35 years old. 

For those over 35, one 

point shall be subtracted 
from the maximum of 10 for 
every year over 35. 


GCoOnmte. 
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8. Knowledge of 
bne ish and 
French 


9. Personal 
SUP tacdel Gy: 


10. Relative 


Notes: 
*#* . Members 


Ten points awarded to a 10 he ES 
person who reads, writes and 

speaks both English and French 
fluently. Five points 

awarded to a person who reads, 

writes and speaks English or 

French fluently. Fewer points 
awarded to persons with less 

language knowledge and 

ability in enelish or French, 


Points awarded on the basis 10 ge) ade us 
of an interview held to de- 

termine the suitability of 

the person and his/her depen- 

dants to become successfully 

established in Canada, based 

on the person's adaptability, 
motivation, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and other 

Similar qualities. 


Where a person would be an 5 Kell Sead 
assisted relative, if a rela- 
tive in Canada had undertaken 
to assist him/her, and an 
immigration officer is satis- 
fied that the relative in 
Canada is willing to help 
him/her become established 

bus is Mow prepared, Jorvwis 
unable, to complete the 
necessary formal documentation 
to bring the person to Canada, 
the person shall be awarded 
five points. 


of the family class and retirees are not 


selected according to these criteria; Convention 
refugees are assessed against the factors listed 
in the first column but do not receive a point 


ratinge 


- Max. points. 
- Self-employed. 


- Assisated relatives. 


i, 
Z 
3 - Entrepreneurs. 
L 
5 


- Others. 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
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"(h) all other immigrants not referred to in any of paragraphs (a) to (g).” 

Another important development in the Canadian immigration policy has been in the 
allocation of overseas immigration offices. Although the overseas offices have not been 
of equal size it has been noted that previously all the offices were found only in some 
preferred countries. The distribution has been diversified and increased outside Europe 
and the United States since 1967 (see Table 3.3). Africa had only one office in 1963, two 
offices in 1973 and five offices in 1979 (Table 3.4). More than half of the overseas 
immigration offices are now found in developing countries. This has important 
implications for African immigration because, as Parai (1975, p.461) has pointed out, the 
size and location of the offices indicate the efforts being put forth to recruit immigrants 


and the number of persons who inquire or apply to immigrate to Canada. 


D. Summary 

The foregoing discussion presents the changes in the Canadian immigration policy 
during the postwar period. The policy changed from the position of favouring certain 
ethnic groups to accepting all while at the same time favouring well educated and 
experienced immigrants. The policy also changed from being more or less 
non-—Government-controlied to a strictly Government—controlled area. An objective way 
of selecting immigrants has been established. Moreover, new immigration offices have 
been opened in various parts of the world in the postwar period. Furthermore, apart 
from using immigration to stimulate economic development through the expansion of the 
domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administration, stimulate economic activity 
by providing new skills, new ideas and new enthusiasm, as well as to encourage social 
and cultural independence and creativity, the Government encourages family reunion and 
the resettlement of refugees. All of these have been done in order to promote the 
Canadian national goals and interests. 

How does all of this relate to African immigration? The relevance of immigration 
policy changes in Canada lies in the fact that, other things being equal, they have been the 
major force in controlling patterns of immigration into Canada As the next chapter will 
show, African immigration to Canada prior to 1962 was negligible because African 


immigrants were considered to be undesirable and therefore their entry was largely 
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AS Gey 0 NUMBER _AND DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 
OFFICES ABROAD FOR SELECTED YEARS* 


REGION 1946 1953 1963 1973 


United Kingdom 


and Ireland 1 5 7 6 
Northern Europet u a 14 ee 
Southern Europe 2 4 8 
Middle East ih 3 
Asia 2 2 7 
Sentrageend s0u th 

America 4 
United States 4 2 
Arr icas 1 Z 

6 
2 20 53) 55 
Notes: 
eo 


For other areas apart from Africa these represent the 

latest data available. 

1 - France, Germany, Austria, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland. 

2 - Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Hungary, Yugoslavia. 

3 - Israel, Lebanon. 

4 —- Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, Japan, Philippines. 

5%= Jamaica, Trinidad, Argentina. 

6 - Total includes an office opened in 1968 in Australia. 


Source: Parai 1975, Table 2. 
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TABLE 3.4 IMMIGRATION OFFICES IN AFRICA 


LOCATION AND DATE AREAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OPENED 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
January, 1976 St. Helena, Angola, Benin, Cameroon, 


Cape Verde Islands, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Equatorial Guinea, 
Gabon, Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Sao Tome y 
Principe, Senegal, Togo and Upper Volta. 


Cairo, Egypt Sudan. 
February 1, 1963 


Marseille, France 


ne d'.. o Alcerta ye cunisia. 
Nairobi, Kenya Burundi, Comoro Islands, Congo, Crozet 
January 1, 1973 islands, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Malagasy 


Republic, Malawi, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
Reunion, Rwanda, Seychelles, Somali 
Republic, Tanzania, Uganda, Zaire and 
Zambiae 


Pretoria, south Africa Botswana, Lesotho, Namibia, Swaziland, 


Danae yes L977. Zimbabwe. 

Rabat, Morocco Locally engaged (no areal responsibility). 
nede 

Note: 


ned. 2 - no date supplied. 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Special Tabulation. 
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restricted. Moreover, the recent 1976 Immigration Act has been, in the main, a reaction 
to a large influx of coloured people, including Africans entering under European quotas. 
In this regard an analysis of the immigration policy changes is not only pertinent, but an 
important, integral part in understanding African immigration to Canada since World War 
ll. On the other hand it should be pointed out that immigration patterns and flows are 
determined not only by an immigration policy prevailing at a given time, but also by the 
world-wide supply of and demand for immigrants and by emigration and immigration 
policies of other countries. Canadian immigration has been sensitive to the expansions 
and slowdowns in the economy. This has been revealed in the fluctuations of the yearly 


volumes of immigration. 
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IV. PATTERNS OF IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA SINCE 1946 
So dubious are the advantages of immigration that one wonders why the 
governments of industria/ nations favour it. Why do they use such devices 
as advance job placement, housing aid, bilateral agreements on visas and 
work permits, and {in countries of origin) official propaganda, recruiting 
offices and preparatory training programs? Strictly speaking, except where 
former colonies are involved, their efforts are not directed to the most 


backward countries but to the quasi-deve/oped ones. Sti//, why invite 
immigrants at al/? 


Kingsley Davis 1974 
The Migrations of Human Populations 
p.104. 


A. Introduction 

Immigration to Canada underwent some major shifts in immigration patterns and 
flows since World War II. The shifts have been induced by various factors especially the 
economic conditions in Canada (Green 1976; Hawkins 1972; Marr 1976) and the 
immigration policy changes which have been sensitive to economic conditions. In certain 
cases the consequences have been profound as has been witnessed in the volume, areas 
of origin, areas of destination and occupational characteristics of the immigrants. The 
present chapter endeavours to highlight some of the effects of immigration to Canada to 


provide general background against which African immigration wiil be discussed . 


B. Volume of Immigration 

About 5 million immigrants entered Canada between 1946 and 1979. The highest 
volume of immigration occurred in 1957 when 282,000 immigrants were admitted (Table 
4.1). As noted earlier the Hungarian and Suez Canal crises had much to do with that large 
number. Furthermore, these two events coincided with Canada’s early postwar thriving 
economy. After 1957 the volume of immigration dropped as a result of a recession in 
Canada which continued until 1961. The economy started to recover at the end of 1961 
and more immigrants began entering Canada. The 1960s were years of economic 


expansion and a period of changed attitudes towards immigration. The number of 
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TABLE 4.1 TOTAL VOLUME OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1946-1979 
YEAR VOLUME YEAR VOLUME YEAR VOLUME 
1946 Pig we 1958 124,851 1970 147,713 
1947 64,127 1959 106,928 1971 121,900 
1948 =125,414 1960 Louse 1 1972 1225006 
1949 Corel? 1961 71,689 OD 184, 200 
19 50 CSN 1962 74,586 1974 218,465 
1951 =194, 391 1963 On ps5 1975 187,601 
1952 164,498 1964 ela OOo 1976 149,429 
ISPS 168,868 1965 146,758 LO 7a. 114,914 
1954 154,227 1966 194,743 1978 865013 
1955 109,946 1967 2225076 1979 Ize) 
1956 164,857 1968 183,974 
57 282,164 1969 Wea Ssul PORAT My 7 le so OL 
Sources: Canada, Department of Manpower and Immigration, 1974b, 


Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 


Immigration Statistics, 1974-1979. 
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immigrants steadily increased from 72,000 in 1961 to 223,000 in 1967. Since then 
numbers declined to 122,000 in 1971, rose to 219,000 in 1974 and then steadily 
declined again to 112,000 immigrants in 1979. Of the four periods studied the years 
1967-1975 were noted for the highest annual intake of immigrants (Table 4.2). 

However, not all immigrants who come to Canada necessarily stay permanently. 
Some either return to their home country, move to the United States or move to some 
other country of immigration. There are various estimates of emigration that can be cited. 
For instance, Keyfitz and Henripin (1963, p.178) suggested that between 1860 and 1960 
there were just as many people coming to Canada as were leaving. 

Kelly (1977), St. John-Jones (1979) and Taylor (1979) all agree that emigration 
from Canada cannot be fully appreciated because no correct statistics exist. There are 
basically three reasons for this lack of data: (1) Canada does not have an exit-visa 
registration; (2) even in countries which keep records of Canadian immigrants like the 
United Kingdom and the United States, returning emigrants are not registered as such; (3) 
the number of immigrants who return to their country other than the United Kingdom and 
the United States has been grossly underestimated at 20,000 per annum, by Statistics 
Canada, but since there are no records to the contrary, this figure has been used in 
estimating emigration. 

Prior to 1961 emigration was estimated at 565,000 or 38 per cent of the 
immigrants. St. John—Jones (1979, p.18) has stated that conservatively, during the 1960s 
for every ten immigrants who arrived in Canada, four left. This is yet another 
underestimation because no account has been taken of the emigration of the 
Canadian-born (Taylor 1979). According to Taylor estimated emigration for the 
1961-1971 period should be about 900,000 or an average of 90,000 emigrants per 
annum; and over the 1971-1976 period between 61,000 and 72,000. Statistics Canada 
previously put the estimates at 65,000 emigrants. It has adjusted the figures to the above 
quoted estimates. ” 

However, estimates by Beaujot (1978) indicate that compared to earlier periods 
of immigration (before 1946) the postwar period has witnessed more immigrants than 
emigrants. The periods of substantial migration losses, mainly to the United States, were 


Since Kelly (1977) made the adjustments to the emigration data, his estimates have been 
adopted by Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE 4,2 AVERAGE ANNUAL IMMIGRATION TO CANADA BY MAJOR 
SOURCES AND BY MAJOR PERIODS OF IMMIGRATION, 
TOC BION oe ee 0 IMMIGRATION 


1956-1979, 

lS ee eee 

AREA 19 56-1961 1962-1966 1967-1975 

a b a b a b 

i nate ia ia ee 
Furope- Ole ose 5704 57,944 46.6 54,290 31.5 
United Kingdom 38,972 27 ot 34, 527 2760 G25 SiGe Ave 
Aprica Mee stout 1.0 Sis Ole? 25 6,104 Shett 
Asia 5 Sa eliby, Sey 75463 Cy” Si SerS ies 
Australasia 2,036 1.4 2,429 20 Sie Bil Cat 
North and Central 

America2 1,497 hod Bi) sy) els AV oe TN 
United States 10,955 (OE Sabai AO ae) ees el bss) 
South America oo Tugye} 2,043 ihais 6,857 4.0 
Oceania _ = - - 623 0.4 
Others 85 eu4at 240 Oe 430 55} 


TOTAL 


ANNUAL AVEKAGE 142,433 100.1 ee CLO e al! NESS) eee) 


AREA 1976-1979 TOTAL 
a b a bd 

i. ee es 
Europe 22, 348 OS 56,660 38.9 
United Kingdom 16,050 ISAS) Sil Seas s 20 
Africa 5» 586 4,8 4,233 Ze) 
Asia > 67 50n S255) 20,175 Asia) 
Australasia ibyy Sal Ss es Brole bags! 
North and Central 

America? 11,454 9.9 8, 343 Dieu, 
United States 12,441 Ogi) Ise sh Ls 2 
South America fin ele Ore, 4,752 BpiZ 
Oceania 943 0.8 7 2 Cen 
Others 5 * 234 a) a 


TOTAL 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 115,690 100.0 ee sih  “aleyeiye 


SssSsS9393a8M SSS 


Notes; 
* - Less than 0.1 per cent. 
a - Number, 
b - Percentage distribution. 
c - Percentage calculated for last 13 years, 
1 - Europe excluding the United Kingdom. 
2 - Australasia includes Australia, New Zealand and Papua 
New Guinea. 
3 - North and Central America excluding the United States. 
4 - Oceania includes smaller islands. Category was esta- 


blished during the 1967-1975 period. Probably included 
in the "Others" category before then, ; : 

Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
IMMLeEratvilon-otatis tues, lo 5o—1079. 


TA 


in the last four decades of the nineteenth century and in the 1930s (Figure 4. 1). 


C. Areas of Origin 

Among the most noticeable changes in migration patterns to Canada has been that 
of the source areas of immigrants. Prior to 1962 admission was based on ethnic and 
geographical origin and most of the immigrants came from Europe and the United States. 
After removing the ethnic barriers in 1962 and 1967 Canada started to experience 
increases in both number and proportion of immigrants from those countries which were 
hitherto non-preferred, and particularly from developing countries. 

Table 4.2 shows immigration to Canada by major areas of emigration. For 
comparative purposes and because of the special position the immigrants from the 
United Kingdom and the United States have had in the history of Canadian immigration, 
their figures are kept separately from those of Europe and North and Central America, 
respectively. It can be observed that immigration from Europe has been predominant for 
all the periods under consideration. Immigration from the United States increased 
markedly during the 1967-1975 period. There is no doubt that a part of this was due to 
the influx of draft dodgers of the Vietnam War era in the late 1960s. Estimates of draft 
dodgers and deserters range from 30,000 to 60,000 ({Killmer et a/ 1971; Williams 
1971). However, the Vietnam War is not the full answer since larger inflows from the 
United States have persisted in the 1970s. 

During the 1956-1961 period most of the immigrants came from Europe (85 per 
cent — including the United Kingdom which contributed 27 per cent). The next large 
proportion came from the United States (8 per cent). During 1962-1966 most of the 
immigrants came from Europe, the United Kingdom and the United States in that order. 
Between 1967 and 1975 these three respectively, contributed 32, 19 and 13 per cent 
of the total immigration. But by then United States was replaced by Asia (18 per cent) as 
the third largest source of Canadian immigrants. During the 1976-1979 period most of 
the immigrants came from Asia (33 per cent), Europe (19 per cent) and the United 
Kingdom (14 per cent). Again the United States was the fourth largest source of 


immigrants with 11 per cent of immigrants. African immigration increased from 1 per 
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cent in the 1956-1961 period to 5 per cent in the 1976-1979 period. 

Thus, two trends can be identified: a decreasing proportion of immigrants from 
Europe on one hand, and an increasing proportion of immigrants from developing 
countries on the other, particularly from Asia (see Figure 4.2). The response to the 
Canadian manpower requirements was responsible for increased immigration from 
developing countries. According to Marr (1976): 

"the response of immigration from Africa and South and Central America is 
different after 1962 or 1967 than before. Either immigration from these 
areas responded to Canadian labour market conditions only after 1962 or 
1967, or the response after this date was greater than before that time. 
African immigrants differ from those from South and Central America in that 


the former responded to the Canadian labour market conditions for the entire 
period” (p.38). 


D. Destination of Immigrants 

Immigrants are responsive to opportunities at the destination. In Canada, intended 
destinations of immigrants tend to follow the perceived socioeconomic opportunities 
existing in different geographical regions of Canada at the time of immigrating. 
Immigrants prefer urban centres because there they are more likely to find employment, 
housing, be near shops, doctors’ offices, community services and have better prospects 
of living near relatives and friends with whom they may speak their language or enjoy 
common cultural activities. This is to be expected because given the spatial differentiation 
of socioeconomic conditions and information about potential destinations immigrants 
choose provinces which promise them higher: net place utility. A move may not 
necessarily lead to the immigrant adapting to a new set of behavioural norms at the 
destination. Instead it may lead to new information about alternative places and since the 
patterns of opportunity differentials change over time, spatial mobility continues to take 
place after immigrants have arrived in Canada It has been noted that although both 
native-born and foreign-born have responded to industrialization and urbanization in 
Canada the latter are more migratory (Richmond and Kalbach 1980, p.165). 

Immigrants are not evenly distributed in Canada. This is again not surprising since 
the Canadian immigration policy deliberately selects immigrants to go to areas of highest 
economic opportunities to meet the needs of industries which have been expanding more 


rapidly and to fill vacancies where demand for labour has been greatest. Most of the 
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FIGURE 4.2 IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA BY MAJOR SOURCE 
AREAS OF IMMIGRANTS, 1956-1979 * 
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*100% Total number of immigrants in each year 
Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Immigration Statistics, 1956-1979. 
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immigrants plan to go to Ontario, mainiy to Toronto and partly to Hamilton. Other 
immigrants in descending order go to Quebec (mainly Montreal), British Columbia (mainly 
Vancouver), the Prairie Provinces (especially Alberta in recent years) and to the Atlantic 
Provinces. Shaw et a/ (1973) suggested that although the Atlantic Provinces and 
Saskatchewan receive only small proportions of immigrants, they tend to gain a high flow 
of skilled professional manpower. According to Parai (1974) : 

"Most urban centers have experienced substantial population growth over the 

years, and this has been significantly brought about by post-war immigration. 

Professional and skilled immigrant workers show a preference for an urban 

industrial location; and often nominated and sponsored immigrants settle close 

to their relatives and within their ethnic neighbourhood, so that urban centers 

are made larger” (pp.69- 70). 

Figure 4.3 shows the intended destinations of immigrants to Canada since 1962. It 
can be noted that Ontario has been receiving about half of all the immigrants except in 
the last four years (1976 to 1979) when just less than 50 per cent of the immigrants 
went there. The proportion of immigrants intending to settle in Quebec has steadily 
declined from 26 per cent in 1962 to 17 per cent in 1979. Generally, only the Western 
Provinces have been experiencing an increasing proportion of immigrants in the postwar 
period. Immigrants intending to settle in Western Provinces rose from 21 per cent in 
1962 to 33 per cent in 1979. Compared with the others the Atlantic Provinces have 
been receiving, proportionately, very few immigrants. This has not always been the case 
as Richmond and Kalbach (1980) have noted: 

"The major destinations of immigrants shifted from Eastern Canada to Central 
and Western Canada, and the provinces of early settlement began to 
experience high out-migration as the areas further west began to develop. 
While significant declines in their populations were avoided as a result of their 
continuing high levels of natural increase, their proportionate share of the 
nation’s population has continued to decline over the years” (p. 166). 

Montreal and Toronto deserve special mention. These are the two largest 
metropolitan areas in Canada. Between them they have just under 50 per cent of the 
population in metropolitan areas and in 1976 together they had about a quarter of the 
nation’s population. They also attract most of the immigrants. Montreal and Toronto had in 


1976 foreign-born populations of 15 and 33 per cent, respectively (Richmond and 


Kalbach 1980, p.158). 
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E. Occupational Characteristics of Immigrants 

Beginning with 1962 more highly educated, better qualified and experienced 
immigrants have been gaining entry into Canada. This has been a result of the structural 
changes which have occurred in the Canadian economy to which the immigration policy 
has responded. For most of the postwar period there have been at least fifty per cent of 
immigrants destined to the labour force (Figure 4.4). The proportion dropped below 50 
per cent from 1976. It is interesting to note that there were more immigrants destined to 
work in the 1950s than for any other period. The curve has been rising and falling as 
economic conditions have been improving and deteriorating. The drop in the last four 
years may be directly linked to the deliberate emphasis the immigration policy now places 
on the immigration of family classes rather than on that of independent immigrants. 
Moreover, economic conditions in Canada since the mid- 1970s have not been favourable 
to immigration of workers. The postwar baby boom cohort has been entering the labour 
force. This means that now various kinds of manpower needs are being met locally which 
in the past would have forced the recruitment of labour from outside Canada Since 
Canadians have to be considered first in job placement, the necessity to admit immigrants 
of the same educational qualifications and skills has been reauced, though not eliminated. 

The proportion of immigrants destined to managerial occupations has been small 
but steadily increasing from 1.5 per cent to 5.2 per cent in 1979 since this category was 
created in 1953. The proportion of immigrants intending to enter professional jobs has 
been rising from the early 1950s. The increases were, however, more dramatic in the 
1960s when the proportion of professionals rose from 11.5 per cent in 1962 to a peak 
of 31.9 per cent in 1969. Since 1970 the proportion of immigrants intending to enter 
professional occupations has been declining. There are two ‘jumps’ worth notice which 
occurred in 1962 and 1967. These were the years of new immigration regulations which 
emphasized the admission of well educated and trained persons. 

It has been noted that post-1961 immigrant males have contributed, 
proportionally more manpower to the manufacturing, construction, transportation and 
tertiary sectors of the Canadian economy, than the Canadian-born. It is further noted that 
immigrant females are more likely to enter the labour force than Canadian-born females. 


This has been attributed to higher labour force participation rates of the immigrants. 
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Richmond and Kalbach (1980) have noted that: 
"Generally, labour force participation rates of the foreign-born were higher 
than those of Canadian-born. immigrants who had arrived in Canada between 
1946 and 1960 had the highest participation rates. Earlier and later arrivals 
had somewhat lower participation rates, although these were still higher than 
those of Canadian-born. Immigrants in the younger and older age groups were 


also more likely to be in the labour force than those of the same age born in 
Canada” (p.276). 


F. Contribution of Immigrants to Canadian Population Growth 

Table 4.3 shows that net immigration in the post war period has been a significant 
component of population growth. Although the proportion has been fluctuating it can be 
stated that since 1963 immigration has been responsible for upholding continued growth 
in the Canadian population. The highest contribution occurred in 1973 and 1974 when 
44.2 and 44.7 per cent, respectively, of the total growth was accounted for by net 
immigration. This indicates two trends. Kalbach (1974, p.65) had observed that whereas 
the family sizes for families with native-born heads had declined those for the 
foreign-born had actually increased between 1961 and 1971. Later it was noted that the 
family size for postwar immigrants and for the native-born have recently tended to 


converge in terms of average family size (Richmond and Kalbach 1980, p.95). 


G. Immigration in 1979 

Immigration in 1979 reflected the recent policy of adhering to immigration quotas 
predetermined by the Minister of Employment and Immigration. According to the forecast 
only 100,000 immigrants were supposed to be admitted. There was a problem filling the 
quota, so, in order to reach the 1979 immigration level of 100,000 the ten-point 
deduction system for independent immigrants and assisted relatives lacking pre-arranged 
employment or a validated job offer was suspended from May to November in 1979. 
About 112,000 immigrants were admitted to Canada. The ‘surplus’ of the immigrants was 
generated by the admission of more Boat People than was originally planned. For the first 


time, Asia took over from Europe as the largest source of immigrants (45 per cent). 
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TABLE 4, 3 CONTRIBUTION OF NET IMMIGRATION TO TOTAL CANADIAN 
POPULATION GROWTH, 1946-1977. (Percentage) 

YEAR INCREASE YEAR INCREASE YEAR INCREASE 
1946 Out oY, 20 1968 29.0 
1947 Sea 1958 ORO 1969 27.4 
1948 ieee 1959 12.4 1970 19.9 
1949 79 1960 82 1971 M264 
£1050 14.8 1961 4,6 1972 2a 
1951 40.69 1962 6.6 1973 4, 2 
1952 EVES 1963 ios: 1974 Ly .7 
1953 Bey 19 64 IGS 7 eS Spe 
19 54 23.4 1965 Sis 1976 Page 
1955 sigs 1966 Rx th 1977 eae 
1956 Siints 1967 34.1 

Sources: Motuz 1974, Table 3. 


Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration 
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Europe was second with 29 per cent of the total immigration. 

Table 4.4 shows the countries which sent at least 2,000 immigrants to Canada in 
1979. With the exception of two European countries (England and Portugal) and the 
United States, all other countries listed here are the developing countries, of which only 
Guyana and Jamaica are outside Asia. The eleven top ranking countries represent 61.7 
per cent of the total 1979 immigration. 

Of the 112,000 that were admitted, about 48,000 (or 43 per cent) of them were 
destined to the labour force. Of the 48,000 0.6, 5.2 and 82 per cent, respectively 
‘intended to enter entrepreneurial, managerial and professional occupations. The intended 
destinations of 1979 immigrants were as follows: Ontario 46.3 per cent, the Western 
Provinces 33.2 per cent, Quebec 17.4 per cent and the Atlantic Provinces merely 3 per 


cent. 


H. Summary 

The most important characteristic of the postwar period has been the general 
increase in the proportion of multi-ethnic groups other than British and French. It can 
also be noted that more and more immigrants have been responding to the Canadian 
economic conditions and immigration policy. The origins of the immigrants have been 
diversified since 1962 and developing countries have responded by providing more and 
more immigrants for Canada. Meanwhile, though immigration from Europe still 
predominates, the proportion of immigrants from there has been decreasing to the point 
where Asia has taken over as the main source of immigrants (at least for the latest 1979 
immigration year). Immigrants intend to stay in areas of high socioeconomic potentials and 
opportunities though a few big metropolitan cities (Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver) still 
attract most of the immigrants. Those in professional, managerial and entrepreneurial 
occupations have increased or fluctuated following the immigration policy changes. 

The discussion has also indicated that immigration from Africa is still at a low level 
as Compared to the number and proportion from other continents. On the other hand, it is 
seen that immigration from Africa has been steadily increasing since World War Il. The 


patterns and flows of African immigration to Canada are analyzed in the next chapters. 
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TABLE 4,4 COUNTRIES OF LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE FROM WHICH 
AT LEAST 2,000 PEOPLE IMMIGRATED TO CANADA, 1979. 


—aaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaououoaouoaeeeeeeeeeeeee———eeeeo—EEooeee—eeeeee———eeEeEe—Ee oe 


COUNTRY TOTAL NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

OF IMMIGRANTS Don bo U DON * 
Vietnam 19,859 AY 
England IO OOS: 8.9 
United States OFC Ly 8.6 
Hong Kong 5966 SiS 
India 4,517 4.0 
Laos 3,903 aN 
Philippines Binel7/ 5) 3-5 
Portugal Sas} BGs: 
Jamaica Bic 209 
Guyana 2,473 Bare 
China® 2,058 ge 
TOTAL 695 210 elo 
Notes: 


coh teh AUONO Gm Gromer Uk, abil blzeatchienlfeyele 
a - Does not include Taiwan. 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
1980, Table 3. 
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V. AFRICAN IMMIGRATION TO CANADA SINCE WORLD WAR I! 
Better statistical information is available on intercontinental migration 
from Africa than on intra-continental movements, since in the former case 


the migrants can be traced in the statistics collected by the countries of 
immigration. 


United Nations 1979 
Trends and Characteristics of International migration Since 1950 
laneensy 


A. Introduction 

According to Lanphier (1979) who has studied the Third World immigration to 
Canada its share, in terms of volume, increased from 8 per cent in 1961 to 53 per cent 
in 1977; and since 1973 about 50 per cent of all immigrants to Canada have been from 
the Third World. The largest number of Third World immigrants has been from Asia, 
principally Hong Kong and India, and in 1979 because of the refugee urgency, Vietnam. 
The second largest group has been from the Caribbean Islands, principally Jamaica, 
Trinidad/Tobago and Haiti. Africa constitutes, even among Third World immigration, 
relatively small proportions of immigrants. 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze trends and patterns in African 
immigration to Canada since the Second World War. Unless indicated otherwise the 
immigrants from Africa are those whose last permanent residence was in an African 
country based on published data from the Department of Employment and Immigration. 


Efforts have also been made to incorporate data from other sources. 


B. Volume and Origin of African Immigration to Canada 

There were approximately 106,000 immigrants from Africa who were admitted 
into Canada between 1946 and 1979. As will be seen later most of these arrived in the 
late 1960s or 1970s. The data prior to 1962 are insufficient to analyze the trends of 


immigration of Africans to Canada. In any case they were very few of them (Table 5. 1). 
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TABLE 5.1 AFRICAN IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1946-1979*, 


YEAR VOLUME YEAR VOLUME YEAR VOLUME 
1946 184 1958 il SIS 197 0uene2; 863 
1947 135 1959 84,3 197 eee ee. 
1948 van al 1960 833 Se = welyslole 
1949 232 1961 1,088 seis) tals 04 
1950 203 1962 papslypt 1974 10,450 
1951 313 1963 25431 107 SO ooy 
1952 698 1964 3,874 1976 (A? Sz 
1953 902 1965 3,196 UY 8 Ne 
19 54 fe ay) 1966 Be OOL 10°02 eo) 
NS aN 548 1967 4,608 okey = siielote 
150mm 079 1968 5,204 
es anise 1969 Bae TOTAL 105,780 
Note: 


» Before 1955 figures for South Africa were included with 
"Britain and Colonies,™" a category which included Aus- 
tralia, India, Ireland, New Zealand and Pakistan. 


Sources: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Special Tabulation. 
Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 


1980, Immigration Statistics, 1979. 
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Between 1961 and 1977 African immigration by countries of citizenship rose 
from 1 to 6 per cent of the total volume of immigration. It rose from 1.5 to 5.6 per cent 
considering countries of last permanent residence (Figure 5.1). There are three noticeable 
rises which occurred in 1962, 1968 and 1972. Part of the explanation for the rises lies 
in the fact that in 1962 and 1967 immigration rules and regulations were changed to 
admit all immigrants irrespective of their geographical areas of origin or race. The 
responses to the new regulations appear to have been spontaneous and considerable. As 
for 1972 it is evident that the Ugandan Asians who were expelled during the Idi Amin 
regime swelled the total number of immigrants. Canada accepted about 6,000 Ugandan 
Asians. Doubtlessly, all of these “refugees” were carefully scrutinized and screened. As 
Dirk (1977) has stated: 
"The reasons behind the Canadian decision to accept several thousand 
Ugandan Asians for settlement are apparent. The refugees spoke English, 
possessed above average educations, and were considered to be seif-reliant. 
In addition the majority of those applying to enter Canada easily qualified for 
admission under normal immigration regulations. These people, therefore, 
were the type Canada’s immigration policy sought to attract. The only 
procedures and service programs which distinguished the Ugandan Asian 
movement from normal immigration patterns consisted of the dispatching of 
an immigration team to Kampala where no officials were normally posted, and 
the transporting of refugees to Canada, initially at government expense. Once 
in Canada, the refugees found themselves treated for the most part like any 
other immigrants with respect to government services’(p.244). 

Immigration from Africa more than doubled in the 1970s (Table 5. 1). 

Relatively few immigrants have come from Central and Western Africa, although 
the proportions of immigrants from these two regions have been increasing (Figure 5.2). 
The main source region during 1964-1966 was Northern Africa In the subsequent 
periods, 1967-1975 and 1976-1979, the predominant position was held by Eastern 
Africa; but the proportion from Southern Africa increased almost equalling that for 
Eastern Africa in the latter period. 

Immigration from Africa has been dominated by a few countries; and the above 
shift in sources can be explained by the changes in the countries which have been 
sending most immigrants to Canada Ten countries have monopolized immigration flows 
(Table 5.2). Over time their composition and ranking have changed. It is interesting to note 
that the cutoff point has been rising from 16 immigrants in 1964 to 71 in 1979, even 


reaching 108 in 1976; and that the overall share of these ten countries declined from 98 


to 87 per cent of overall immigration in 1964 and 1976 respectively. 
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NORTHERN 


WESTERN 


CENTRAL 


500 1000 miles 


500 1000 1500 kilometres 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA BY REGIONS OF AFRICA AND BY MAJOR 
PERIODS OF IMMIGRATION , 1964-1979 


1964-1966 1967-1975 1976-1979 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, Immigration Statistics, 1964-1979 
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PAB LEM ee AFRICAN IMMIGRATION TO CANADA: TOP TEN LARGEST 
SOURCE AREAS OF IMMIGRANTS, SELECTED YEARS, 
1964 1968 Loe 
Egypt O55 Egypt ou Uganda Sey Oiak 
Morocco 1,092 Morocco i 36 Tanzania Th 00S 
South Africa 417 South Africa 921 Egypt 606 
Zimbabwe 169 Kenya 359 SoUtieALe ca 40 
Zambia 86 Tanzania 135 Kenya 320 
Kenya 83 Zambia 106 Morocco 236 
Tunisia 38 Nigeria ite: Nigeria 134 
Nigeria 24 Uganda 62 Ghana 92 
Ghana 19 Ghana Sa. Zambia 78 
Libya 16 Tunisia oe Tin.sia Eye) 
33799 5,006 8,081 
98.1% 96,290 97.300 
1976 1979 
South Africa 1,611 South Africa 1, 339 
Tanzania 1,299 Tanzania 535 
Kenya jy VAG)/2 Egypt STal 
Angola 912 Kenya Sere, 
Egypt PES Zimbabwe 210 
Mozambique Bee Morocco 145 
Ghana Pap ae) Ghana 197 
Nigeria 194 Nigeria 98 
Zambia 193 Zambia fe 
Tunisia 108 Algeria al 
TTL ale a nea) eae 35437 
86.7%° 86.8% 
Notes: 


a - Data based on country of last permanent residence. 


b - AS proportion of total immigration from Africa. 


Source: 


Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 


Immigration Statistics, for the selected years. 
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Traditionally Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia have been noted for encouraging their 
nationals to emigrate as a partial solution to their domestic unemployment problems. 
Egypt allows migration as a human right but tries to discourage the emigration of persons 
whose qualifications the country needs (Bouvier et a/ 1977, p.17). Increase of 
immigration from this part of Africa into Canada during 1955 and 1956 was due to the 
arrival of many British nationals from Egypt and between 1957 and 1965 because of the 
immigration of the Northern matey Jews, especially from Egypt, Morocco and Tunisia. 
As stated above Northern African countries have reduced the numbers of emigrants to all 
destinations outside Africa and the Middle East. 

Immigration from Eastern Africa to Canada has involved many countries, but most 
significant proportions have been from Tanzania, Kenya, Zambia, Uganda and Zimbabwe. 
Political developments in the region doubtlessly have been responsible for some of the 
increased flows. The expulsion of Ugandan Asians, wars in the Eritrean and Ogaden 
regions of Ethiopia, wars leading to the independence of Mozambique and Zimbabwe 
increased the flows of immigrants sharply in the respective countries. For example, 
immigrants increased sharply from Mozambique between 1975 and 1978 and from 
Zimbabwe from 1977 to 1979. Of the 69 immigrants who came to Canada in 1979 from 
Ethiopia 29 were refugees. Since 1973 Tanzania and Kenya have been the two major 
sources of immigrants from Eastern Africa. Most likely the annua! flows still include many 
Eastern African Asians. The establishment of the Canadian immigration office in Nairobi in 
1973 must have led to greater convenience tn processing applications from this region. 

The increase in immigration from Southern Africa to Canada may be looked at in 
two ways. Firstly, South Africa has always been a preferred source country of 
immigrants for Canada. Secondly, the tensions within South Africa itself and the war 
situation within its neighbouring states — Angola, Mozambique, Namibia and Zimbabwe — 
have prompted some people, both white and non-white, to immigrate to Canada. 
Immigration has undoubtedly been facilitated by the fact that an immigration office was 
established in Pretoria in 1977. 

Immigration from Western Africa to Canada has mainly involved immigrants from 
Nigeria and Ghana. Immigration from these two countries increased in the first part of the 


immigration period and reached its peak around the mid- 1970s. 
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Central African immigration to Canada has been dominated by Angola and Zaire. 
The timing of the peaks of immigration differs between the two countries. Immigration 
from Zaire was negligible until 1974 when it rose sharply. Part of this increase may be 
attributed to the liberation and civil wars in Angola and minor conflicts that have been 
experienced in Zaire. Immigration from Angola rose in 1975, at the time of 
independence, and has remained high since then. 

Between 1964 and 1979 approximately 89,000 immigrants from Africa entered 
Canada. The regional shares of these immigrants were as follows: Eastern Africa 
(35,000), Northern Africa (27,000), Southern Africa (17,000), Western Africa (5,000) 
and Central Africa (4,000). 

In order to evaluate the size of flows, migration rates (numbers of immigrants 
admitted per 100,000 inhabitants) were calculated for all countries of Africa and 
compared with the average rate for the continent (Figure 5.3). It appears that only 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Libya, Tunisia and Zimbabwe sent the expected number of immigrants to 
Canada. Ten other countries have sent more migrants than expected, including most of 
the countries listed in Table 5.2; and Swaziland which occupied the top position. Most 


African countries were underrepresented in migration flows. 


C. Intended Destinations of African Immigrants 

For the whole period the most favoured destination for immigrants from Africa 
has been Ontario. Other preferred destinations have been the Western provinces and 
Quebec. The Atlantic provinces have attracted very few immigrants from Africa. 
However, this situation changed over time, for example prior to 1970 Quebec was the 
favourite province of destination but later lost its position to Ontario (Table 5.3). As a 
French-speaking province Quebec has been able to attract immigrants from Francophone 
African countries. At one time Africa, and notably Northern Africa, was one of the 
largest source areas of Francophone immigrants for Quebec, now it has been replaced 
by Haiti (Lanphier 1979, pp.24-25). The dwindling proportion of immigrants from Africa 
entering Quebec seems to be due to the decline in immigrants from Northern Africa. 


Western provinces and the Territories have been attracting increasing proportions of 
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FIGURE 5.3. EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO CANADA, 1964-1979 


Migration rates (per 100,000 population) 
as compared to the average rate 
for Africa (1.6) Sources: Canada, Department of Employment and 
Immigration, Immigration Statistics, 1964-1979 
] ted 
<1 Below expecte Population Reference Bureau 1971, 197] 
]-2 Expected 


World Population Data Sheet. 
»2 Above expected 
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TABLE 5.3 INTENDED DESTINATION OF IMMIGRANTS FROM AFRICA, 
1962-1979 (Percentage). 


YEAR ATLANTIC QUEBEC ONTARIO WESTERN TOTAL 
PROVINCES PROVINCES, 
YUKON AND 
TERRITORIES 
1962 Ze) O37 24.7 9,8 100.0 
1963 thee 60.8 Paewie) 9.1 100.0 
1964 1.4 61.9 26.3 10.4 100.0 
1965 as Hoa 27-6 12.4 T0002 
1966 Zed 47,8 Bae 12.9 100.0 
1967 Be 43.6 36.0 ipee 100.0 
1968 iG 5307 Rhy 5 13k 2 100.0 
1969 1.9 4.8 | 38.4 14.9 LOGO 
1970 3.8 31.9 47 97 INers 7 100% g 
1971 2.4 22a 52.4 22a 100.0 
1972 pee 15.4 42,2 B93 1007.0 
13 2a0 IW OAle) 48.0 3304 1000 
1974 ed 20 BOW Zp 100.0 
igo seg IMO S 51.5 29 9 TC0:..0 
1976 1.0 Paik pith 48.9 29 0 100.0 
1977 let Chg 1 49.1 sleig 2 100.0 
1978 1.4 20.2 49.3 2922 Weert 
1979 ete 2006 48.4 seks IL 10 Oe 3: 


ee 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Immigration Statistics, 1962-1979. 
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immigrants. * Their share rose from 9.3 per cent in 1962 to 30.1 per cent in 1979, even 
reaching 39 per cent in 1972. 

Figure 5.4 shows the intended destinations for Francophone and Anglophone 
immigrants from Africa to Canada for the 1973-1979 period. Not surprisingly most of 
the immigrants who came from Francophone countries intended to settle in Quebec 
(5,000 out of 7,000 immigrants). The rest virtually settled in Ontario (Figure 5.4a). Of the 
44,000 immigrants from Anglophone Africa, 24,000 settled in Ontario, 5,000 in Quebec 
and the rest in the Western provinces and Territories (Figure 5.4b). This suggests that the 
role of language in the initial settlement stage was rather important. Other common 
cultural features and activities might also have been important. 

On the average immigrants from Africa were better prepared for settlement in 
Canada in that only a few persons who immigrated knew neither English nor French. Even 
those who settled outside Quebec spoke French more often than all the immigrants 


(Table 5.4). 


D. Educational and Occupational Qualifications 

Immigrants from Africa who arrived between 1961 and 1971 had a slightly 
higher level of education than average immigrants, and this applies to both males and 
females (Table 5.5). However, African males were better educated than females, but the 
latter had respectable levels of schooling as shown by the high proportion with 
secondary education. 

Immigration of the managerial, administrative and entrepreneurial personnel from 
Africa to Canada has been rising since 1962 (Figure 5.5). The share of this category 
increased from 2 to 6 per cent of total African immigration (Figure 5.5a) and from 5 to 
12 per cent of those destined to the labour force (Figure 5.5b). The increases were sharp 
after 1971. As for professionals the increases were sharp in the 1960s followed by a 
slow decline after 1972 and a slight increase in the late 1970s. Taken together 
immigrants destined to the managerial, administrative, entrepreneurial and professional 
occupations represented about 40 per cent of the migrants destined to the labour force. 


3However, the volume of immigrants destined to Yukon and Northwest Territories has 
been negligible. 
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TARLE 5.4 OFFICIAL LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN CONVERSATION BY 


FOREIGN BORN IMMIGRANTS BY BIRTH PLACE IN QUEBEC, 


ONTARIO AND ELSEWHERE IN CANADA, 1971. (Percentage) 


QUEBEC ONTARIO ELSEWHERE 
3b Zz Jf ‘3 ii 2 
Neither language 8 l 8 2 4 aE 
English only 3 8 86 60 91 27 
French only 18 28 # 5 % Z 
Both languages 35 63 6 WS 5 20 


Notes: 
*S—eLess than 1 per cenv. 
1h eLoreren born. 
pe—m APT TCan DOr. 


Source: Lanphier 1979, Table 9. 
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TABLE 5.5 LEVEL OF SCHOOLING BY SEX OF AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS 
ARRIVING BETWEEN 1961 AND 1971.* Percentages) 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION MALES FEMALES 
1 2 Bi 2 

No schooling ? 2 8 6 
Elementary 36 26 40 29 
. Secondary 37 36 39 48 
University 20 36 53 7, 
Notes: 

* - Level of schooling refers to highest grade or year 

attended. 
1 - All foreign born. 
Ao =e ALrican Dorn. 


Source: Lanphier 1979, Table 8. 
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FIGURE 5.5 DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS DESTINED TO THE LABOUR 
FORCE FOR GIVEN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1962-1979 


(a) 100% All immigrants from Africa 
40 


30 
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Professional, managerial, administrative and entrepreneurial 


ae Professional 


Managerial, administrative and entrepreneurial 


(b) 100% All immigrants from Africa destined to the labour force 
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Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, /mmigration Statistics, 


1962-1979. 
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Most of these have been concentrated in the managerial, natural sciences, medicine and 
health and teaching occupations (Lanphier 1979, p.14; see Table 5.6 also). 

The declining proportions of immigrants in skilled occupations in the 1970s can 
be explained by various factors. Firstly, the new Immigration Act of 1976 gives priority 
to the immigration of family members and assisted relatives rather than independent 
immigrants. Before 1976 independent immigrants from Africa were the largest single 
group but the situation changed thereafter (Table 5.7). For 1979 a larger number of the 
independent immigrants may be explained by the special provision which relaxed the rules 
and regulations in the admission of this category in order to reach the 1979 target of 
100,000 immigrants. In addition, immigrants from developing countries have been geared 
towards mid-range occupations (Lanphier 1979). This does not necessarily mean that the 
immigrants were less educated or trained but rather that they have been accepting offers 


below their educational qualifications. 


E. Age and Sex Distribution of immigrants from Africa 

About 28 per cent of the immigrants who entered Canada between 1962 and 
1979 could be classified as dependants —- those under 15 years and 65 years of age 
and over (Table 5.8). This means that African immigrants have been heavily concentrated in 
the economically productive age groups, more so than other immigrants (Lanphier 1979, 
p.5). Children in African immigration have consistently accounted for about a quarter of 
the annual flows; and were equally divided between males and females except for the 
1962-1966 period. 

There was male predominance in the immigration flows from Africa. The 
differences have been narrowing. The male immigrants’ proportion fell from 58.3 to 50.6 
per cent while that for the female immigrants rose from 41.7 to 49.4 per cent in overall 
African immigration. 

The bulk of the immigrants fell in the age group 15-64 years of age but 
particularly between 15 and 34 years (Table 5.9). The proportion of immigrants aged 
between 20 and 29 years rose from 19.6 per cent in 1962 to 34.1 per cent in 1971 but 


subsequently declined to 26.6 per cent in 1979. 
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TABLE 5.6 INTENDED PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS 
FROM AFRICA TO CANA 197 3-1979* 


= is Z = = 
a <a % ae ei ei 
5 PEs wn x n< # fl 
> 2S ah ep = see 
: : a ea 8 = er Es eae GE : 
< = oe HO & oxa < AA = 
a = 49 Sie os = ae = 
> = < WM nn << Ho = << al 
1973 456 277 448 59 164 2H 1,619 
1974 401 361 536 51 Lg Be 186 1,667 
1975 278 268 678 47 95 157 £523 
1976 220 2t7 382 47 74 129 1,071 
1977 185 I 291 pail 41 89 119 986 
1978 51 180 PAs a3 60 102 681 
1979 20 207 268 26 45 90 656 
TOTAL 1,561 1,801 2,878 306 659 998 a er NS 
Note: 
* ~ Before 1973 there are no comparable statistics. 
Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
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TABLE 5.7 IMMIGRATION FROM AFRICA BY CLASS AND BY YEAR OF 
ARRIVAL, 1972-1979. 


cLasst 197 20e 1073 O77 een O76 
Sponsored 672 1,442 1,482 VS 1770 
Nominated See ines Sins Sin ee) Sin eaEte 
Independent Gye uy AStO 5,495 4,752 23726 

197, 1978 1979 TOTAL 
Sponsored 698 Ilene 226 One 7 2 
Nominated ZOO 1,454 320 16, 649 
Independent Lis Oe they IE 125 28,606 
Family class 219 Jbl Sigie Lysis 
Refugee class 28 one 104 
Designated class 0) ee Le 
Assisted Relatives BG 294 ae? 
Independent 186 ILA Sreis, NAW ste 


Oe 1973 1974 LOWS 1976 OG 1978 1979 
8, 308 SU e050 9,867 Pay ove on yz 4,261 35958 


ORAL (2) 


Note: 
1 - Two categories of classification according to the 
1952 and 1976 Immigration Acts have been used. From 
1972 to 1977 categories of classes used are those 
fore the 1052) Immvera tl oneACten stOrmelo7 Onondeo7o 
both Acts have been used. 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Special Tabulation. 
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TABLE 5.8 ANNUAL AVERAGE AFRICAN IMMIGRATION TO CANADA BY SEX 
GROUPS AND BY MAJOR PERIODS OF IMMIGRATION, 1962-1979. 


0-14 15-64 65+ TOTAL 
ul 2 Ah 2 a Zz al 2 
1962-1966 
Males 395 14.5 1,149 42.3 39 tip) theslyeis} Syelry. 5) 
pema less 205) 9910.5 807 29.47 4O 8061.5 3 Cee 7 
Subtotal 680 25.1 eicion, Wee fe) Bale Uae OCR 
1967-1975 
Males 805 seo Pay ort Bhalg S veh Iie? opeoL SZreu. 
Females 748 eee 2,007 Ssiq oN eee PAs} 5) 47.3 
SUD SOcaT el 5.553 2504 ae oe 147 204 ake: sWeveae 
O76 1079 
Males 7 34 ALS fa 1,997 Si ax5 7 97 BW Os Oat 50.6 
Females 708 eit 1,959 S52 92 e6 Py Ce 49.4 
Subtotal 1,442 Pie 35050 70sec 189 344 Spite ay AeOLOyye) 
1962-1979 
Males 640 3.3 LAS 38.4 64 Lys 25007, 5a 0 
Females 589 ers LOLs 33.4 66 1.4 2,266 47.0 
Sapeotal 1,229 Ds S sities, — » (Aleve 130 2a, 1595550 100.10 


Notes: 
1 - Annual average immigration. 
2 - Percentage of total African immigration. 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Immigration Statistics, 1962-1979. 
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TABLE 5.9 IMMIGRANTS FROM AFRICA AGED 15-34 AND 20-29 YEARS, 
1962-1979 .* 


YEAR 15-34 AGE GROUP 20-29 AGE GROUP 
1962 Sea 19.6 
1963 ees S| 23.0 
1964 45,0 Berl 
1965 45.1 Dowie 
1966 45.7 Bee 
1967 4.6 Be 
1968 SSS) 258 
1969 48,3 04 2 
1970 Sako @ Siig) 
eal 49,2 34.1 
1972 49.6 30.3 
1973 49.5 254) 
1974 48.8 29 28 
1975 41,2 24.9 
1976 44.6 D508 
NESE 4502 26.4 
1978 47.2 ZN 
1979 46.2 26.6 
Notes 


* ~ Percentage of total African immigration. 


Source: Canada, Department of Employment and Immigration, 
Immigration Statistics, nOO2=1979% 
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F. Summary 

This chapter has reviewed the trends and patterns of African immigration to 
Canada since the Second World War based on the data from official statistics of the 
Department of Employment and Immigration, using the country of last permanent 
residence criterion. It has been noted that about 106,000 immigrants entered Canada 
between 1946 and 1979. Before 1962 the movement of immigrants from Africa was 
insignificant mainly involving Northern African countries and South Africa. Later migration 
fields expanded considerably. The flows of these immigrants from Africa have consisted 
of highly educated and trained persons who nave been conversant in either English, 
French or both. Immigrants have been mainly young adults in their most economically and 
demographically productive years. African immigration has been dominated by immigrants 
from a few countries, but the main source areas shifted from Northern, mainly 
French-speaking, Africa to Eastern and Southern, English-speaking, Africa. This latter 
pattern changed the favourite destination of Quebec of the early postwar period to 


Ontario and Western Canada. 
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VI. MIGRATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF AFRICANS IN EDMONTON 
Immediately | found myself out of my own country, | didn’t care whether / 


was two hundred miles away as / was in Zambia or two thousand miles as | 
have been in Canada. 


Edmonton Respondent Summer 1981 
Interview with the Author 


A. Introduction 

As mentioned above additional information was obtained from indepth interviews 
conducted in Edmonton in the Summers of 1980 and 1981. The results reported here 
are mainly based on thirteen interviews. More than thirteen immigrants were identified but 
only these respondents permitted their views to be incorporated in the analysis. Five 
immigrants refused to talk to the author while others were unwilling to give full 
information required. 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze the determinants of African immigration 
to Canada, v/z-a-v/z, decision to migrate and decision to choose destination; problems 
after settlement, actual integration into the Canadian society and future migratory plans of 


the respondents. Wherever possible, findings of other researchers have been included. 


B. Characteristics of the Respondents 

There were five black, three white, three Asian and two Arabic respondents. All 
of them were male, all but two were married, and all (except five) applied for admission 
to Canada from outside their countries of birth. The respondents were born in Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, South Africa, Tanzania, Uganda and Zimbabwe. At the time 
of the interviews most respondents were highly skilled: two had high school diplomas or 
certificates (one had still to complete his high school), three had Bachelors’ degrees, 
three had Masters’ degrees and one a Doctorate in engineering, one was a D.D.S. and one 


had a diploma in marketing. Most respondents held different jobs than prior to 
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emigration, but mainly in their chosen fields (Table 6.1). When they immigrated to Canada 
most respondents were very young: four in their twenties, four in their early thirties, two 
in the late thirties and only one was into his sixtieth birthday. Most married respondents 


brought their families when they immigrated. 


C. Reasons for Immigrating 

The following factors and combinations of these have been the major 
contributions to immigration from Africa to Canada. 

Education and training are necessary components of personal and societal 
development. As has been stated, the coming of independence for some African 
countries and the struggle for independence for others, prompted many nationals to go 
abroad for study in preparation for the takeover of the affairs in their countries. Because 
of a general lack of local training facilities in African countries the only way to develop 
specialists has been to send them abroad for study. After completing their studies, some 
of the students do not return but stay on in the host countries (stay—ons). Others go back 
but return later. Though the following situation does not apply to Canada only it is 
pertinent to point out that: 

"There are several categories of students who go abroad permanently. Some 
complete their course of study and return home only to find that 
unsatisfactory conditions and perhaps their own inability to make the 
necessary adjustments impel them to re-migrate. Others prolong their studies 
in order to avoid returning home. Yet another category includes career 
diplomats whose children often become completely divorced from the 
customs, dialects and so on of their country” (UN 1971, p.115). 
All the four "stay-ons” in Edmonton interviews had initially come to Canada to study. Two 
returned to their home countries after completing their respective programmes. 
However, one was out of the country for ten years and after return discovered that he 
could not adjust to the life he found and chose to come back to Canada. The other 
returned to his country and was given a well paid job but decided to come back abroad 
because he was frustrated in his job. He had only a minor role to play in decision-making 


processes despite his high position. The rest of the “stay-ons” simply decided to remain 


in Canada after their study programmes. 
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TABLE 6. 1 


RESPONDENT 


YO) 0/2) GNU -F W Ro) [= 


be 


bY bY bY 
WH 


JOB BEFORE IMMIGRATING 


Businessman 

Construction project 
engineer 

High school student 


Airline marketing 
officer 
High school student 
High school student 
Training manager 
Administrative officer 
University lecturer 
University student 


High school student 
Dentist 
Accountant 
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OCCUPATIONS OR SCHOOLS OF RESPONDENTS. 


JOR Ale UME OF 
INTERVIEW 


Businessman 
Construction estimator 


Part-time graduate 
student 
Businessman 


College student 
Mining processor 
Shop assistant 
Engineering consultant 
College lecturer 
University student 

(just completed study) 
High school student 
Dentist 
Financial comptroller 
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The likelihood of return to an African country diminishes when a student comes 
abroad on a private, non-government funding. In an earlier study of immigrants from 
Cameroon (mainly to France) it was found that students who had government scholarships 
had an overall rate of return of 80 per cent The rate of return for 
government—sponsored medical students was only 40 per cent but of those who were 
privately sponsored none returned. The rate of return for privately sponsored technicians 
was 50 per cent (UN 1971, p.115). In the Edmonton interviews three respondents were 
financed privately for their studies. 

Education may also contribute to immigration in other respects. Too many people 
could be educated in a particular field for local demand. People may also be educated in 
unsuitable subjects or in wrong proportions to meet local demand, or in systems which 
make them fit better to requirements of developed economies than of their own 
countries (Grube! and Scott 1977; Johnson 1968). Portes (1976) has stated that 
sometimes up-to-date books, theories and equipment lead to situations where, upon 
graduation, a student finds that he cannot practise at home because of limited facilities 
and chances. For African countries there is no point in believing that this critical stage has 
been reached. However, as early as 1970 it was suggested that this situation was 
developing in humanities and social science fields in some African countries, particularly 
Nigeria (Harbison 1970). One respondent in Edmonton, an engineer, indicated that as a 
mining processor he could not find a job in Ghana, so he had to remain in Canada when 
he completed his studies. He was readily employed. 

Encouraging education with little or nc communication with students abroad 
usually results in their permanent migration to the host countries. In this case students 
who are abroad do not know what is heppening at home and hence what jobs are open 
to them. On the other hand, some students are well informed about economic prospects 
in their home countries which, to some, do not look bright, hence they opt for staying 
abroad. The latter reason was a critical consideration for the "stay-ons” in the Edmonton 
interviews. 

Two interviewees stayed in Canada because they married citizens of Canada. 
Given the choice between returning to Africa and staying in Canada, the couples decided 


for the latter alternative. One respondent decided to immigrate to Canada because of the 
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change of government while abroad. 

Clear cases where immigrants from Africa entered Canada for political reasons 
have been pointed out in the previous chapter. Half of the respondents indicated that they 
were forced to leave their countries or not to return because either they were expelled, 
or were faced with war situation or there was a change of government while abroad 
(Table 6.2). 

Most respondents, particularly the "stay-ons’, stated that they wanted to gain 
some work experience before returning to Africa They felt that the experience they 
were getting was worthwhile and would be useful to the African situation should they 
ever decide to return. 

Most respondents were attracted by the economic opportunities in Canada about 
which they were informed by relatives and friends. It is surprising though, that no 
respondent was admitted during the boom period of the 1960s. On the other hand it was 
only the "stay—ons” who were around in the late 1960s and all of them decided to stay in 
Canada. These were the respondents for whom wage differentials between what they 
could get in Africa and Canada were important considerations for immigrating to the 
latter. Moreover, the "stay-ons” were assured of employment by Canadian employers. 

The negative changes in the economic and employment conditions in some 
African countries have led many of their nationals to emigrate. The "stay-ons” reported 
that when they first left their home countries to study in Canada they had the intention to 
go back. At the time of their departure conditions were good, but by the end of their 
study programme the situation at home changed for the worse. However, it is very likely 
that it was their perceptions about Africa which changed. They therefore decided to 
work in Canada for some time until conditions improved at home. 

A few respondents stated that education for their children was one important 
consideration among the reasons they immigrated to Canada. This was especially true for 
the Asians who felt that their children would not have as good a chance in their national 
economy as they themselves had. "Africanization’ programmes initiated in most African 
countries since independence made them feel discriminated against. However, all 
respondents with pre-school and school-going children stated that the educational 


system in Canada was not only good but had many advantages over that of African 
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countries. Respondents stated that there are many educational facilities in Canada, and a 
student entering Grade One has a reasonable chance of completing his university 
education. 

The role of the Canadian immigration policy in determining African immigration to 
Canada cannot be over-emphasized. Chapters I! and Ill have sufficiently dealt with this 
factor. To a large extent most respondents who entered Canada between 1967 and 
1973 were encouraged to apply for admission because of the liberal policy that existed 
at that time. The “stay—ons’ indicated that they were aware of the policy. The rest were 
admitted mainly because of the objective selection criteria adopted since 1967. 

The above are some of the major reasons that prompted immigrants to come to 
Canada. As can be seen immigrants did not come because of one or two reasons but 
because of a combination of them and other factors. Watanabe (1969) has put the 
factors which encourage immigration into two groups - motivational and permissive 
aspects. Motivational ones are those which operate mainly in the area of origin and tend 
to induce emigration from a region. Permissive aspects operate mainly in the area of 
destination and encourage immigration. Both types of factors played a role in the 


migrational experience of Edmonton respondents 


D. Choice of Destination in Canada 

Respondents asked why they chose Canada over other possible destinations and 
why they ended up in Edmonton said that they had some prior knowledge about Canada. 
During their primary, secondary and college or university educational careers they had 
learned about the Canadian environment and people and about other developed countries. 
Some of the respondents were attracted to Canada because of their studies. Half of the 
respondents had relatives and/or friends who had immigrated earlier to Canada either to 
study or stay. 

Some students who came to Canada were on scholarships. One respondent had a 
choice between Canada and Eastern Europe. He decided on Canada because he "disliked 
socialism.” Another had a choice between Canada and the United Kingdom. He chose the 


former as he wanted to be far away from the latter — his country still being under British 
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colonial rule. Two privately sponsored students were offered places in universities of 
Canada, United Kingdom and United States. They chose Canadian universities because of 
the presumed non-racialist policies . However, in the case of one respondent who had 
applied to universities in several countries the acceptance letter from the Canadian 
university arrived first. Commenting on his move he stated that, "By the time other offers 
from the United States arrived | had already decided to come to Canada. Probably if | had 
gone to the United States, | would have stayed there as a resident.” 

For the respondents who had been in Canada previously it was their first choice 
because of its being a familiar environment. Respondents actually first returned to the 
centres they studied or visited - two to Winnipeg, one to Guelph, one to Montreal and 
two to Edmonton. These respondents came to Edmonton because they were either 
transferred or had job offers here. 

The rest of the respondents moved to Edmonton because of relatives or friends 
who were living nearby. These came (without having specific job offers) to Edmonton 
mainly for family reasons although they expected to find jobs. The majority moved to 
Edmonton because of relatives or friends living nearby. They also Judged that job 
opportunities in Alberta were more likely to be available than elsewhere. Respondents’ 
migratory paths are shown in Figure 6.1. It is interesting to note that those who came as 
students did not stay in other countries as did the rest of the immigrants. On the average, 
the latter had longer stays in Canada than those who went elsewhere. 

Most respondents had resided in a foreign country, including Canada, before 


deciding to immigrate to Canada. 


E. Problems After Immigrating? 

As most respondents had pre-migratory information about Canada and since 
some of them had had relatives and/or friends already in Canada they encountered few 
problems in settling down. Moreover, most of them got the jobs they wanted soon after 
arriving. Some respondents had problems in being understood because their English 
seemed unintelligible to Canadians. All respondents reported that initially they felt isolated 


and yearned for relatives and friends back in Africa. In fact this was the major complaint 
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respondents had even at the time of the interviews. 


F. Social Networks and Integration into Canadian Society 

Some respondents have maintained contact with their relatives and/or friends 
back in Africa by letters and by occasional visits to Africa. Some even sent airline tickets 
so that relatives could visit them here. Others wrote only occasionally. There were others 
who did not write at all because there was nobody to write to or because they were not 
free to do so. This was the plight of the Ugandan Asians, and respondents from Ethiopia, 
South Africa (blacks) and Zimbabwe. The situation had changed for the latter since 
independence in April 1980. 

Respondents belonged to different religious groups, and all except three 
belonged to their respective professional organizations. For most professional 
respondents this was to be expected. Surprisingly, only a few respondents knew about 
the existence of the African Association of Alberta (AAA) in Edmonton. These happened 
to be either in contact with African students or had at one time taken a course at the 
University of Alberta. Very few knew other immigrants from Africa within Alberta 
although they knew some in other provinces. A possible explanation for this ignorance of 
the whereabouts of others may be due, in part, to the dispersed nature of the 
respondents’ residences, and to their varied occupations. In addition there are no 
organized cultural activities that immigrants from Africa seem to participate in with the 
exception of the Ismailis. During the interviews it became apparent that some of the 
respondents are unwilling to mix with other immigrants from Africa. This is very likely 
due to the fact that although they came from the same continent their cultural 
background was quite different. 

Except for three respondents who rented apartments and two who stayed with 
their parents all other respondents own or are in the process of owning their own homes 
(houses). Two of the three apartment dwellers hoped to have their own houses one day. 
The only problem envisaged was that mortgage rates were now too high; but all felt that 
owning a house was a good investment. 

All respondents had their expectations fulfilled and were very satisfied with the 


decision taken to immigrate. Some, as well as their spouses, have expanded their 
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education and skills. Respondents were particularly happy that there were so many 
employment opportunities in Canada. Those who had worked when in Africa expressed 
satisfaction with the jobs at the origin, especially with the fact that they had held 
responsible positions and had many acquaintances there. They were happy in Canada, 
however, particularly because of the experience and the increased monetary advantages. 
Moreover, facilities and amenities are readily available without inconveniences. 
Respondents also expressed Joy at the peace and stability they desired and found in 


Canada. 


G. Future Migratory Plans 

Immigrants were asked if they contemplated leaving Edmonton within the next 
eighteen months or eventually. All respondents but one had no such plans in the near 
future. They saw Alberta as a developing province and wanted to stay here. Since 
Edmonton was not growing as fast as Calgary they preferred to stay in Edmonton. 

As to their long-term migratory plans respondents felt that prosperity would not 
continue indefinitely in Alberta. Should they decide to move eventually, it would probably 
be to Africa, but not’ necessarily to their home countries. Some hoped for some 
temporary contractual work there before coming back to Canada. Others perceived the 
use of their Canadian experience in another receiving country, most likely the United 
States, before their return to Canada or Africa. Those who owned businesses thought 
they would continue expanding competitively. 

For those without any definite migratory plans there was the security of staying in 
Canada with the regret of missing their relatives, friends and acquaintances at home. They 
would go back home however if they could be assured that the socioeconomic and 
political situation in Africa would stabilize and remain so. Such respondents had come to 
Canada either because of political problems at home, or because their children were at 
school here. When asked if they would go back since President Milton Obote was now in 
power and was inviting them to go back, the Ugandan refugees were adamant. Their 
answers ranged from, "We left at gunpoint nine years ago and there's no way we'd go 


back,” "We don't trust them. Obote is in power now but any soldier in the army could 
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topple him,” to "We are settled in Canada and I'm a citizen now and | intend to stay here’ 


(Edmonton Journal March 19, 1981). 


H. Summary 

Respondents have enjoyed personal stability and peace of mind since coming to 
Canada. Consequently, all of them have been satisfied with their decisions. The 
socioeconomic and political considerations in both Africa and Canada have been 
important factors in the decisions to migrate. The Canadian immigration policy has been 
an important factor too. 

The . present study verifies findings of previous researches on migration 
differentials. Immigrants from Africa have been young adults, highly trained falling mainly 
in natural sciences, technical and medical and health occupations. Respondents with 
pre-school or school-going children appear to be, for definite future migratory plans, 
more immobile than their counterparts. 

Immigrants from Africa obtain pre-migratory information about alternative 
receiving countries. Canada is chosen mainly because of its good standing in international 
and national affairs. For some immigrants, the presence of relatives and friends in a given 
area of Canada has been the major determining factor in the decision to choose 
destination in Canada. Others go to places they know well. Job transfers and new job 
offers in different places ensure continued mobility while in Canada. 

It is interesting , though unexpected, to note that all the respondents were citizens 
of African countries, and that five of the thirteen respondents were black. Although most 
respondents intend to return to Africa after working for some time in Canada, indications 
are that some of them have "lost the first love” they had for Africa Other things being 
equal, respondents would go to Africa only to visit or work /n another African country 
on contractual work before returning to Canada. Others would rather go to another 
receiving country before returning to Africa or Canada. This indicates that there is a 


greater probability of them staying permanently in Canada than moving. 
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Vil. CONSEQUENCES OF AFRICAN IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
A nation without a we// trained cadre has no promising future and so is a 


nation that is dependent on outside expertise to run. its whee/s of industry. 


Sunday Times of Zambia 
Let's Fight Brain Drain 
September 13, 1981 


A. Introduction 
White and Woods (1980) have stated that: 
"Any migration event may be considered as having effects in five specific 
contexts. Firstly, there is the effect on the migrant in changing his way of life, 
his knowledge and experience of other places and his attitudes and beliefs. 
Secondly, there is the effect on the community that the migrant leaves, and 
thirdly, the effect on the community that the migrant goes to. Fourthly, the 
migration event produces a spatial pattern — a flow from origin to destination 
— which can be regarded as the effect of migration on the intervening space 
through which migration occurs. Fifthly, migration takes place within a given 
structural context and can affect the structure in various ways which may, in 
certain cases, iead to the perpetuation of migration as a structure itself” (p.43). 

The aim of this chapter is to analyze the impact of African immigration to Canada 
following the conceptual framework suggested by these two geographers. It is based on 
information obtained from various sources including the interviews conducted in 
Edmonton. Although the group interviewed was very small the answers can be taken as 
indicative of implications which might be extended to other immigrants from Africa to 


Canada. 


B. Effects on the Immigrant 

As stated in the last chapter immigrants from Africa have enjoyed increased 
earnings, have been satisfied with their moves and personal expectations and have 
enjoyed amenities that they did not have before. Facilities that have been available have 
been enjoyed by the engineers, medical doctors, other scientists and businessmen. 

Some authors suggest that coloured or black immigrants in Canada, the United 
Kingdom and United States feel that they are discriminated against in obtaining 


employment, housing, services, etc. (Glaser 1978; McClain 1979; Richmond 1976). 
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Respondents maintained that although they knew that discrimination existed in Canada 
they did not notice any incidents where they themselves felt being discriminated against. 
The skin colour which makes them distinctly visible did not bother them. There are two 
apparent reasons. Firstly, these persons have got skills and the training employers need 
and they may just be a few in their particular occupations or communities. In this case, 
other people do not feel they are threatened by so few immigrants. Secondly, due to 
their education and training these few immigrants are able to cope with tendencies that 
would probably be labelled discriminatory by the average immigrant. It is plausibie that if 
respondents with few years in school or no professional jobs had been interviewed the 
answers would have been different. 

The major problem that respondents have faced so far has been homesickness, 
loneliness and absence from their home countries in Africa. It is surprising then that such 
feelings do not induce them to think seriously of returning to Africa. Their moves seem 
to be permanent. Unlike what is believed about immigrants from Africa, v/z. that they 
have a tendency to go back to their home countries, the results of the interviews show 
that such return is most unlikely. In fact the eeeerence they receive in countries such as 


Canada tends to make them even better settled here than in Africa. 


C. Effects on the Origin 

The data for an accurate analysis of the effects of African immigration to Canada 
are absent. However, the selectivity process of immigration has ensured that only 
persons of certain ages, occupations, education, etc., have been migrating. Immigration 
leads to the loss of these attributes to Africa. 

It may be argued that immigration to Canada has led to relief in African countries 
which have been experiencing pressures due to their high population growth, high and 
rising unemployment and pressures on limited resources because African immigration has 
mainly involved people in their most fertile ages. That is, immigration has acted as a 
safety valve to these pressures. But since immigration from Africa to Canada is very 
small it has no significant impact in suppressing fertility in Africa. In fact those who have 


immigrated tend to have smaller family sizes than those found in Africa. Borrie (1966, 
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p. 139) has stated that in spite of inadequate data to permit calculating precise effects of 
emigration on fertility, emigration has limited effect on growth rates because movements 
have not only been small in relation to the total populations of sending and receiving 
countries, but also because emigrants have come from countries with high growth rates. 

With regard to unemployment, most of the immigrants from Africa who have 
come to Canada (with the exception of children) have been previously employed or were 
likely to be employed because of their education and/or training. The respondents 
provided confirmation of this assumption. In terms of the developmental process, the 
emigration of professionals and other workers has reduced significantly the chances of 
sustained growth in Africa. Transitional societies such as the African ones require 
considerable numbers of highly trained people as well as those in mid-range occupations. 
Unemployment to such workers in Africa is non-existent. Therefore, their emigration to 
Canada acts as a means of postponing the necessary economic and demographic 
changes. 

Emigration usually results in losses for the country of departure. Some of the 
losses are direct — such as the costs of maintenance incurred for emigrants during their 
unproductive ages and while they were undergoing their training. In addition, countries 
with progressive taxation systems (as most African countries have) lose indirect costs 
from the foregone incomes. According to Watanabe (1969): 

"The loss to the home country may be greater than the cost of an emigrant's 
education, for the present value of his expected direct and indirect 
contribution to the national income in the future may exceed the cost of his 
education” (p.410). 

In developing countries generally, there are large numbers of persons per 
physician or other categories of highly skilled manpower. The outflow of trained persons 
in those fields has perpetuated the dependence of developing countries on developed 
countries. Table 7.1 indicates that in terms of medical personnel the situation is critical in 
most of the African countries. For instance, whereas an average Canadian physician sees 
only 560 persons some African physicians have to cope with as many as 73,000 
persons. Some of these practitioners are non—nationals and some of them are not trained 
to the required standards. It is therefore, imperative to consider that any African 
physicians emigrating to Canada leave gaps in the medical and health sector in Africa. 


Although most African countries are poorly served, some of these have significant 
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YEAR NUMER OF 


PAR UR (etl 
AND CANADA, 
COUNTRY 

Algeria 1977 
Angola Gueiy: S) 
Benin 1977 
Botswana 1975 
Burundi 1974 
Cameroon VOY. 
Central African Repe 1977 
Chad 1977 
Congo no76 
Djibouti 1977 
Egypt 1977 
Equatorial Guinea ES 
Orla Yeh ener) 1977 
Gabon 1977 
Gambia 1976 
Ghana LEST, 
Guinea 1976 
Guinea-Bissau 1977 
ivory. coast ees 
Kenya 1978 
Lesotho a7, 
Liberia LIES: 
Libya LES 
Malagasy 1977 
Malawi 1977 
Mauritania Oi fa? 
Morocco 1976 
Mozambique LO 
Niger 1977 
Nigeria 1976 
Rwanda LOT 
Senegal LO? 7 
Sierra Leone 1970 
Somalia 1Ou73 
South Africa 1973 
Sudan Ort 
Swaziland 1976 
Tanzania Loa 
Togo wee 
Tunisia 1976 
Uganda Wee 
Upper Volta 1976 
Western Sahara LOL 
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NUMBER OF PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL DENSITY IN AFRICA 
AROUND 1977. 


MEDICAL 


1.79 
0.66 
0.37 
1,04 


Mat Leme. SreCont. } 


Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 
Mali 


Arrives 
Canada 


Notes: 
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Source: 


1978 
ONES 
1976 


LOCae 


1977 


13723 
472G 
919R 
254 


76,950° 
41, 398 


Rate per 10,000 population. 


Includes data for countries not included here. 
Personnel in government serviceSe 
No register. Not all working in the country. 


16,106 
10,373 
7,106 


23,598 


Spas 
563 


World Health Organization 1980, Table l. 
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emigration rates (Figure 7.1). Only seven countries with combined population accounting 
for 17.9 per cent of Africa had more than average levels of medical care. Of these Egypt 
and South Africa were sending considerable numbers of migrants to Canada, presumably 
including medical personnel. 

Such a movement, known as brain drain, has been perceived by all developing 
countries as a way in which their economic and cultural development has been hampered. 
Thomas (1975) pointed out that: 

“In case of some developing countries in the Middle East, the Caribbean, and 
East and Central Africa, the incidence of brain drain can be more clearly 
established, since the growth of the economies presupposes adequate input 
of particular skills and there is less unemployed human capital. For example, 
Jamaica imports physicians from Korea, while many Jamaican doctors have 
emigrated to the United States and Canada. In such cases the leakage of talent 
means economic loss. When rich countries, in pursuit of their national goals 
absorb human capital which other countries have paid for by taxation and 
promote the achievement of their own goals, there is brain drain in the true 
sense” (p.470). 

lt may be added that whereas other developing countries may be suffering from 
an excess production of persons with particular skills Africa has not yet reached this 
stage. For instance, whereas scientists and engineers have been emigrating to Canada 
every year, there are still very few of these in Africa (Table 7.2). What has been said of 
medical and health personnel can be extended to the scientists, engineers and technicians. 
In some countries more than 60 per cent of the scientific and technical manpower is 
foreign. Thus the emigration of the individuals from the available stock diminishes the 
prospects of further development for the countries concerned. Research and 
development in Africa are also limited by the lack of personnel (Table 7.3). 

Nearly everywhere the middle-level manpower and highly skilled personnel are in 
critically short supply. In addition, the existing secondary and vocational education still 
underproduces such skills (Henderson 1970, p.50). A country like Cameroon which 
experiences a rate of return of 50 per cent and zero per cent for privately sponsored 
technicians and doctors, respectively, has serious problems to overcome. The situation is 
not unique to Cameroon. A large outflow of persons like the clerical and related, sales 
workers, service workers, processing workers, i.e. non-manual but essential workers, as 
has been the case of immigrants from Africa to Canada, has serious implications for 


African countries. Their emigration to Canada has been an important factor in 


perpetuating the shortages and scarcities in specific sectors of African economies. 
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FIGURE 7.1 PROBABLE IMPACT OF EMIGRATION OF AFRICANS TO CANADA, AROUND 1977 


Comparison of emigration rates (1964-1979) and medical 


density in African countries (around 1977) Small emigration = less 
than average in Africa (1.6 emigrants to 


High emigration =more Canada per 1000, 000) 


Poorly served/ small emigration 
Relatively well served/small emigration Poorly served = less 


than average in Africa (1.8 per 100, 000) 
Poorly served/significant emigration Relatively well served = more 


Relatively well served/significant emigration 


0 ay 1000; mites Sources: Canada, Department of Employment and 


iemeatres Immigration, Immigration Statistics, 1962-1979. 
sue ey te World Health Organization 1980, Table 1. 
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Data not available. 

Magnitude 0. 

557 of the scientists and engineers 
technicians are foreigners. 

Data relate both to scientists and 
technicians; approximately 1,000 of 
foreigners. 

Data refer to persons aged 25 years 
completed education at the third lev 
1,761 of the scientists and engineer 
technicians are foreigners. 

Not including data for social scienc 
Data refer to persons in gainful emp 
Approximately 79% of the scientists 
and 34% of the technicians are forei 
Data do not include social sciences 
Data relate to university degree-hol 
are foreigners. 


TABLE 7.2 SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER IN AFRICA, 

LATEST YEAR AVAILABLE. 
COUNTRY YEAR TOTAL SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS 

ENGINEERS 

Botswana One EES Teamaeso? 7867 7441 
Cameroon 1O7 a: ST 3, 5002 cee e280 
Congo OGs7: 4 ee AW Wi crere So4 3,461 
Djibouti 1975 St 35 35 is 
Egypt ow 3 Se eee 593,254 eso 
Gambia? HO Geese fae. LL 5 a 
Ghana 1970 EA 21,993 6, 8974 15,0964? 5 
Kenya® 1o75 EA el oce enus6 5,879 
Libya 1973 PA 1870212 Bi sale 10,6024 
Nigeria 19707 

Zi Sh wos e26 19, 8858 eee 
Sudan O77 
| 72 50ST ako asi* 13,792* 2,639* 
Swaziland 1977 EA 1, 384 eos eve 
Togo 1971 #=xEA 672 461 211 
Tunisia O74) Nona mils 5 3, 42110 7, 71410 
Zambia 1973 SUR Gye helete 10 00 26,000 
Canada LOU eee 621, 64511 eee 
Notes: 

* ~ Provisional or estimated data, 
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LOs—sPartial data. 

ll - Data relate to university degree holders only. 

ST - Stock of scientists, engineers and technicians. 

EA - Number of economically active scientists, engineers 
and technicians. 


Source United Nations Educational, sccient2 7 veeandeculvural 
Oreani zation) 10 C0 me Table 5... 
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TABLE 7.3 SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER ENGAGED IN 
RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
AFRICA, LATESTSYE ART AVATLARDES 
COUNTRY YEAR SUN Tis PaeAND TECHNICIANS 
ENGINEERS 
Algeriat 1972 242 100 
Botswana 1973 24 18 
Cameroon 'o7 2 329¢ Ar 
Central African Rep.2 1975 76 
Chad3 1971 85 102 
Congo 1977 284 Pie 
Hgeyot 1973 10,665 eee 
Gabon” 1970 8 20 
Ghana 1976 4,084 Bee 
Ivory Coast 107.0 319 Bee 
Kenya 1975 3617 1832 
Libya 1973 508 1428 
Malagasy Repo” Hel 204) Oe 
Malawi 1977 18910 242 
Niger 1976 931 iL 
Nigerial2 1970/71 2,083 733° 
Senegal 1972 5) 516 
Sudan 1978 By 200 Bee. 
Togo 1976 26113 184 
Tunisia 1974 818i 552* 
Zambia 1976 25015 a0 
Canada Le He 24, 590 15903 
Notes: 


* = Magnitude nil. 


FWwnre 
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e- No data available. 

- Data relate to the higher education sector only. 

- Approximately 204 of the number are foreigners. 
Partial data. 

- Full-time plus part-time scientists and engineers in 


productive sector (non-integrated R & D) and the 
higher education sector only. 

5 = Data relate to the (French) “Office de la Recherche 
Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer" (ORSTOM) only. 
All scientists and engineers are foreigners. 

6 - Including auxiliary personnel. 

7 ~ Not including data for humanities. 
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8 - Approximately 80% of the scientists and engineers 
and 40% of the technicians are foreigners. 

Oe-sNoOtG including "data for the sproductaver sector 

(integrated R & D). 

115 of the scientists and engineers and 2 of the 

technicians are foreginers, 

- 59 of the scientists and engineers are foreigners. 

- Not including data for social Sciences and numanivies. 

Full-time scientists and engineers only. 

- Data relate to full-time plus part-time scientists 

and engineers. 

- Partial data. 222 scientists and engineers are 
foreigners. 
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Moreover, the extent of the damage cannot be explained in numbers of 
immigrants only. Even small losses can be important to the African countries which are 
short of trained personnel. For these countries with unfilled jobs losing anyone is a 
sacrifice. 

Other researchers have reported that African emigrants simply stay temporarily 
abroad and work in order to gain some experience before returning to Africa (Das 1974; 
Glaser 1978). The results from the present study suggest that although the desire to go 
back to Africa is still in the emigrants’ migratory plans the chances that most would return 
are slim. Moreover, it has been recognized that experience of those who later return to 
Africa has not always been helpful to the development process (OECD 1979; Watanabe 
1969). This may be why some students opt to stay on particularly if they are in fields and 
at levels which are of little use to the homeland (Das 1974, p.81), although this is not 
always the case (Glaser 1978). In addition, emigration to Canada has included those 
persons who fail to adjust at home. The experience which is supposed to stabilize the 
returning emigrants may in fact induce them to repeat the move. 

There are ways in which sending countries gain by having some of their nationals 
staying and working abroad. For instance, in certain cases education for African 
emigrants to Canada is paid for by the Canadian Government through development 
assistance or some other means. As Das (1974, p.81) has stated, "The student is 
receiving his education with least expense to his country, and the African nation is 
receiving the much needed benefits of that education.” But this may be entirely so, if that 
student finally goes back to his own country, if the home country does not subsidize 
those studies and if that student does not end up in Canada after staying in Africa for 
some time. 

Countries of origin may benefit through remittances which emigrants in developed 
countries send to support relatives and friends who are left behind. Some Mediterranean 
and Latin American countries have benefited from such remittances and have encouraged 
their nationals to emigrate (Watanabe 1969, p.406). There are, hqwever, no statistics to 
ascertain the contribution of such remittances sent to Africa. There is an additional 
problem in that most of the remittances where they occur are spent on conspicuous 


consumption or goods produced in developed countries. The Edmonton interviews 
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indicate that only a quarter have been sending money to their relatives. Remittances are 
vulnerable to the policies and relations of the countries involved: "The value of 
remittances sent back home may partly compensate for those losses [discussed above], 
but the remittances are uncertain and subject to stoppage or control in the time of crisis" 
(Davis 1974, p.105). 

The statistics on immigrants and much of the literature on the immigration process 
give partial pictures of the complicated situations. There is a need to distinguish between 
immigrants who come to Canada with skills and experience and leave their positions 
unfilled and those who come as students with no practical experience. As the interviews 
have indicated, those who did not come as students actually left positions behind, and 
some of the students were working before they decided to come for further studies but 
stayed on after completing their study programmes. In this regard advantages are 


outweighed by the disadvantages for African countries. 


D. Effects on the Destination 

The importance of an immigrant is different for the area of origin and the area of 
destination. The serious losses of personnel by Africa do not necessarily represent 
equally great gains for Canada. However, immigration into Canada has been beneficial to 
the country. As early as 1966, It was observed that: 

"Without a substantial continuing flow of immigrants, it is doubtful that we 
could sustain the high rate of economic growth and the associated cultural 
developmént which are essential to the maintenance and developmen: of our 
national identity beside the economic and cultural pulls of our neighbour to the 
South” (Canada 1966a, p. 7). 

Since acquisition of skills uses up resources, the immigration of African workers 
to Canada represent a gain for the receiving country. It is a gain because Canada recruits 
skills at low social costs even where the country of origin has just paid for the 
non-productive years of the immigrants concerned. At the time the Canadian Government 
was liberalizing its immigration policy, it was stated by J.J. Deutsch, then Chairman of the 


Economic Council of Canada, to the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House 


of Commons on Immigration, in December 1966 that: 
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‘It is a matter of social and political policy whether you want to bring people 
here and then educate and train them here or whether you want to bring them 
in educated or trained... You can bring in immigrants who are already trained 
as much as possible or, if you want to, you can bring them in and train and 
educate them here. But that means you must be prepared from social and 
political point of view to do this. In other words, it costs money; it takes time 
and it requires capital and at the same time we have a heavy job to do in 
relation to our population. We never had so many young people in this country 


as we have now ... We are going to try to give them an adequate education. 
That is very important and it costs a lot of money” (quoted from Hawkins 
1972, p.46). 


These reservations were expressed fifteen years ago, in reality the post- 1966 
period marks the time immigration from Africa increased tremendously. Recent estimates 
by DeVoretz and Maki (1980) give some of the savings Canada has made by recruiting the 
already educated and trained manpower from other parts of the world. Although the 
contribution of immigrants from Africa cannot permit quantification because of lack of 
data it was not insignificant considering its high quality in terms of educational and 
occupational qualifications and because most of the immigrants have been active. 

Other things being equal, immigration leads to an increase in the number, quality 
and productivity of the labour force. Immigration to Canada has relieved various 
shortages in the quality and quantity of the Canadian domestic labour force. Immigrants 
have been accounting for a third of the net addition to the Canadian labour force annually 
(Jenness 1974, pp.8-9). The proportion has tended to drop as the impact of the postwar 
baby boom has been felt and as the number of immigrants destined to the labour force 
has declined. Moreover, immigration from the less developed countries has been 
accounting for over 30 per cent of the increase in the Canadian professional and 
technical manpower in engineering, managerial, medical and health (physicians and nurses) 
occupations since 1967 (DeVoretz and Maki 1980, p.792). 

Canadian immigrants tend to be young adults who have provided significant input 
to the society as a whole during the times of economic expansion and/or fertility decline 
— although for the latter the impact on the labour market is felt some years later. These 
two events, ceter/s paribus, result in manpower shortages and hence, a need to recruit 
immigrants to fill them. Since at least 50 per cent of the immigrants from Africa arriving 
in Canada have been entering the labour force, it can be argued that they have been an 
integral part of the general development that has taken place during the postwar period. 


Their numbers may still be very small but their contribution quite significant. 
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Nonetheless, immigration is not only a movement of factors of production but 
also a movement of people. It involves social and economic costs and the mixing of 
cultures with, at times, serious tensions as consequences. Economic costs involve the 
provision of goods and services for large and increasing numbers of newcomers. Social 
costs are incurred by trying to provide for the immigrants’ integration in local 
communities. In the process there may develop tensions due to cultural differences, skin 
colour, competing claims for jobs, language barriers, etc. Racial problems, prejudice and 
discrimination in the Canadian society have been noted whenever the economic 
expansion, which brought the immigrants into Canada, slowed down, stopped or reversed 
itself (Breton et a/ 1974, p.31). A proportionate expansion of the number of immigrants 
in an expanding Canadian economy has always been welcome, but when the situation 
changes any number of immigrants is likely to be called excessive. As has been indicated 
earlier, it was the increasing immigration from developing countries in a slowingdown 
economy that led to the new 1976 Immigration Act. However since there are no 
predominantly African communities within same neighbourhoods the impact of 
immigrants from Africa has been minimized. 

The way the host society feels about increasing numbers of immigrants is 
important. The native working class tends to feel that it is increasingly deprived as 
educational and training requirements are raised and as it frequently finds itself in conflict 
with incoming groups over scarce resources. Especially low-income groups may believe 
that the economic gains of immigrants make them vulnerable groups, and perceive the 
government tends to "to do more’ for the racial ethnic minorities (Breton et a/ 1974, 
p. 19). 

Reliance on skilled immigrants to meet manpower shortages in the long run is said 
to lower the supply of training and educational facilities for the native-born, 
consequently limiting their access to higher—paying jobs (ECC 1978). According to Davis 
(1974, pp.103-104) immigration leads to the perpetuation of unproductive jobs and 
foregoing of capital investment, ie, the slowdown of the technical progress in the 
receiving country. Davis has argued that a large immigration, say of physicians or other 
professionals from underdeveloped countries deprives natives of opportunities for 


upward mobility and allows inadequacies in the systems of professional training to 
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persist. While the latter is true in the case of underdeveloped countries it is doubtful if it 

applies to a developed country like Canada. Parai (1974) has concluded that: 
"Perhaps immigration, by providing a more abundant supply of labour, 
discouraged the adoption of labour-saving techniques and more efficient 
technology or, conversely, by enabling a higher rate of investment in capital, 
enabled entrepreneurs more readily to adopt the available improved 
technology, the current state of knowledge does enable one to conclude 
what, if any, (net) effect immigration may have had on this. These 
considerations seem to indicate that on the whole the impact of immigration 
on economic growth has been favourable, but it is not possible to estimate 
the magnitude of its contribution to growth; if it is assumed that net 
immigration contributed at least one quarter of the economies of scale and 
contributed similarly to education and the age structure of the labour force, 
and that the capital-labour ratio would have remained the same in the absence 
of immigration, then approximately one-tenth of the growth during the period 
may be attributed to net migration” (p.67). 

However, the fears that immigration creates unemployment even among qualified 
Canadians has been discounted by the evidence that immigrants with higher educational 
standards have had higher unemployment rates than Canadian citizens with similar 
standards (Canada 1974d, pp.24-27). Immigrants have been accepting jobs below their 
qualifications and those which Canadians have not been eager to enter. There are certain 
plants or divisions of a plant which have been entirely staffed by immigrant workers (CCL 
1974). In addition some immigrants, e.g., businessmen and entrepreneurs, have provided 
jobs for Canadians. By the same token, entrepreneurs and other immigrants have brought 
into Canada substantial amounts of capital In 1978 570 entrepreneurs and 
self-employed persons brought to Canada $161 million which was 27.5 per cent of all 
the funds brought by immigrants. In 1979 the 1,282 entrepreneurs and self-employed 
persons brought with them $217 million, which amounted to 28.0 per cent of the funds 
brought by immigrants (Canada 1980, pp.41—42). 

By going to areas of higher place utility immigrants have contributed to the 
existing disparities in regional growth, aggregate wealth and urban congestion. The 
questions about immigrants in Canada were raised in the early 1970s with regard to their 
role to influence the size, rate of growth, structure and geographic distribution. The last 
issue was a major subject in the Green Paper which led to the adoption of the system of 
allocating or deducting five points depending on whether or not the immigrants intended 
to settle in areas with need for workers and adequate services. 


Figure 7.2 shows relative importance of African immigration as measured by 


immigration rates. The rates varied greatly among the provinces. If the expected 
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immigration rates are taken to be close to the national average only two provinces — 
Alberta with 4.4 per 1,000 and Quebec with the rate of 4.6 could be seen as receiving 
their fair share. Two prosperous provinces —- British Columbia and Ontario had rates 
above the average and all remaining provinces fell below the expected level. It is 
interesting to note that Yukon and the Northwest Territories had a higher rate than the 


rest of the areas in the "below expected” category. 


E. Effects on the Intervening Space 

Immigration has intangible effects on the intervening space because it involves 
transitory groups of people who have "no interaction with the area other than by passing 
through it” (White and Woods 1980, p.47). Here the selectivity of the immigration 
process does not operate as it does for other factors, except for the constraints on the 
direction of flows based on the perceived place utility of different destinations. But 
intervening opportunities limit the distance travelled for the lower status immigrants who 
are weeded out of the migration system unless they are close relatives and hence, their 
destination is unalterable. 

Other things being equal, Canada is likely to win immigrants over other receiving 
countries because of its favourable immigration policy and peaceful society. This has 


already been elaborated earlier. 


F. Perpetuation of African Immigration to Canada? 

In the quotation at the opening of this chapter, it was stated that immigration 
occurs in a structural context and that immigration may affect the structure in such a way 
that it exists as a structure itself. If anything, a self-fuelling and self—perpetuating 
migration system has been created by immigrants from Africa who have been residing in 
_Canada. Satisfaction with life in Canada has been relayed to relatives and friends back in 
Africa. Some of the immigrants have sponsored others from Africa. Some of them were 


sponsored. 
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It is possible at this time to suggest that there are a few African countries which 
have developed sustained information flows leading to immigration into Canada The 
topmost countries can be included in this category: Egypt, South Africa, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and Zimbabwe. Also other countries seem 
to be starting to send more immigrants than they did previously. 

There appears to be, for some immigrants, especially the African—Asian group, a 
well-established chain migration. Through the sponsorship system many immigrants will 
have a chance to sponsor others. 

According to Richmond (1975a, pp.i176-177) in the future developing countries 
like those of Africa, which are experiencing rapid population growth and lack of 
opportunities, may see in the emigration to Canada a solution to their needs and 
ambitions. This may prove illusory however, because it has been demonstrated that 
problems of underdeveloped countries cannot be solved by emigration (Davis 1974, 
p.105; Grigg 1980, pp.76-77; UN 1973, p.229). Moreover, such a solution even if 


realistic, would only aggravate all the problems created by brain drain. 
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Vill. CONCLUSIONS 
To almost every problem there is a solution -- either so complicated that 


there is little chance of it being adopted, or so simple and logical that there 
/S no chance of it being adopted. 


Richard Needham n.d. 
Quoted from a Computer Print-out 
University of Alberta 


A. Introduction 

The main objective of this study has been to identify trends and patterns of 
African immigration to Canada since the Second World War as well as to analyze their 
impact. 

The study has confirmed that the decision to migrate is reached differently by 
various individuals as they are influenced by social, political and economic conditions in 
both Africa and Canada. African immigration to Canada has significantly increased since 
1962, and especially during the 1970s. In the early postwar period most of the 
immigrants came from Northern Africa but over time Eastern and Southern Africa 
represented major areas of origin. Immigration from Western and Central Africa has 
been small in comparison with other regions although it has been increasing lately. 

The Canadian immigration policy has been the greatest determining factor in 
African immigration to Canada in terms of volume and composition. Prior to 1962 
African immigration was small mainly because of the attitudes of the Canadian 
Government to non-preferred immigration into which the African flow fell. Since 1962 
when admission has been based on education and training quite a few highly trained and 
qualified immigrants from Africa began entering Canada. There are other possible 
reasons. For instance, during the first half of the postwar period most of the African 
countries were colonial dependencies with few educated nationals. Consequently, most 
of the immigrants were non-nationals and settlers who were leaving just before or soon 
after independence. But with increased need for educated African nationals many 
students have been sent abroad. Some of them opt to stay abroad after completing their 
studies. Others return to Africa but come back to Canada after staying in their home 
country for some time. Therefore, recently immigration includes large numbers of 


nationals of African countries. 
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Political and economic conditions in Africa and Canada have also played a 
considerable role among the causes of African immigration to Canada. Economic factors 
have been particularly important for those who have had direct contact (previous 
residence) with Canada. For both political and economic factors there appears to have 
been a direct relationship between the changing situation in Africa and the intensity of 
African immigration to Canada. It has been emphatically stated that geographical mobility 
is not necessarily created by the existence of better opportunities. These opportunities 
must be perceived and evaluated (Bohning 1981). Immigrants from Africa choose places 
of higher place utility as destinations. Those who have been to Canada before tend to 
choose places already known at least in the first stage. Those with no prior contact with 
Canada choose destinations where they have relatives and/or friends. This means that 
communication channels are important in decisions to select the destination. However, the 
completeness of information about the destination tends to be limited and this can lead to 
further migration once in Canada. 

About half of the annual flows of immigrants from Africa consist of those 
destined to the labour force. On the average, immigrants from Africa have been better 
educated than other immigrants and prior to 1976 most of them fell under the 
independent category. With the immigration policy now emphasizing family reunion both 
the proportions of independent immigrants and those destined to the labour force have 
been declining. 

Immigrants from. Africa have been young adults, mainly concentrated in the 
15-34 age group. Whereas males predominated in the early postwar flows the opposite 
was true in the much larger flows in the 1970s. It is likely that prior to 1970 most of the 
immigrants initially migrated alone and sent for their families only later. More recently 
families tend to immigrate together. Immigrants from Africa to Canada have experienced 
a general improvement in their socioeconomic well-being. This has been reflected in their 
incomes, access to various material goods and general affluence. The dispersed nature of 
the settlement of immigrants from Africa in Canada has minimized their impact on the 
host communities. 

Most respondents interviewed in Edmonton were homesick and lonely and hoped 


that one day they would return to their home countries. However, the analysis seems to 
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suggest that their moves tend to be permanent, and other things being equal, the hope of 


going back to Africa will remain unfulfilled for most of them. 


B. Is African Immigration to Canada Good or Bad? 

The question of whether international migration of workers is bad or good 
depends on whether it is seen from a ReoraNite, internationalistic or humanistic point of 
view. 

According to the nationalistic viewpoint, immigration of manpower from a 
developing to a developed country is bad because it inflicts irreparable losses and robs 
the former of leadership and irreplaceable, innovative personnel. In this light emigration 
of highly- and/or semi-skilled personnel from Africa is detrimental to the developmental 
process. Such migrations contain a dra/n and are seen by some leaders as "an act of 
treason and theft” (Zahlan 1977, p.320). It involves the loss and wastage of every 
available resource which would have been put into educating the emigrants with the belief 
that eventually they would relieve manpower problems, build necessary institutions and 
reform bureaucracies. 

The internationalistic point of view contends that the world has become one 
common market for highly qualified manpower and there is no such thing as brain drain 
but a free movement of part of the factors of production. Labour simply locates in a 
country where it is most wanted and where it will give greater marginal productivity and 
is the most important means of transmitting information and technology (Grubel and Scott 
1977). Moreover, focussing on drains shifts emphasis unduly away from more 
fundamental questions of the utilization of talent (regardless of location) and rules out 
potential gains (Myers 1967). In fact, developing countries are not being stripped of the 
badly needed manpower but being relieved of the surplus manpower they cannot use 
(Baldwin 1970). 

Those representing the humanistic viewpoint would argue that an individual person 
should be free to choose association, occupation, and residence of his choice. 
Professionals may leave their country because they do not find any real meaning in their 


environment or because they realize their international market value and come to the 
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conclusion that their continued stay at home would lead to apathy and a loss of their skill 
(see Zahlan 1977). According to the United Nations Human Rights Charter, "Everyone has 
the right to leave any country, including his own and to return to his country” (UN 1973, 
p.33). However, international movement is effectively controlled by receiving countries 
and by sending countries in some cases. After all, already in the 1947 speech, Mackenzie 
King argued that admission to Canada was a privilege and not a fundamental human right. 
Therefore, the issue of international circulation of labour, especially that of 
professionals and other highly qualified personnel, is both an emotional and complex one. 
African countries have been losing significant numbers and proportions of their trained 
persons. As any scale of trained emigration from Africa is likely to produce adverse 
effects on employment and productivity in African countries it can be argued that it is 
undesirable. Though the impact differs from one country to another and from one sector 
of the economy to the other it is highly probable that the slow rate of economic 
development in some African countries may be both a cause and an effect of the 


outflow of the much needed manpower. 


C. What Are the Solutions? 

What solutions are possible against the movement of trained workers from 
Africa or any developing country to developed countries? How effective are those 
solutions? There are four measures that can be adopted to curb excessive emigration or 
immigration or minimize its adverse effects: (1) preventive measures, (2) restrictive 
measures, (3) restorative measures, and (4) compensatory measures. These are not 


mutually exclusive measures. 


Preventive Measures 

Accelerating economic development by African countries can reduce the outflow 
of their nationals to developed countries. This seems to be working for the three 
Maghreb countries. Emigration of professionals and other highly trained persons could be 
prevented by making facilities, equipment, etc., available to them. Other incentives may be 


offered. For instance, in the 1960s Argentina granted returning emigrants customs 
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privileges — they could import scientific instruments and apparatus, an automobile, and 
personal effects up to a value of $4,000. Attention was also paid to their appointment to 
suitable responsible positions and to the provision of adequate research facilities 
(Watanabe 1969, p.43 1). 

Professionals should also be given decision-making power so that they can build 
up self-confidence and prestige in whatever they are doing. They need an atmosphere 
which is conducive to further progress and not where decision-making processes, 
promotions and other bureaucratic procedures are weighted against them. According to 
Watanabe (1969): 

"Conservative attitudes and lack of entrepreneurship among managers may 
also darken their [young people's] future prospect, while in developed 
countries ... younger persons are given posts of responsibility and greater 
opportunities for bold, original research and experimentation in a more 
stimulating working climate” (p.422). 

Moreover, realistic manpower policies in national development plans should be 
developed and implemented. Manpower needs should be translated into effective supply 
and demand. The educational system should be co-ordinated with manpower needs so 
that training of unemployable persons is avoided. If this happens the persons involved 
become irrelevant to Africa and might become relevant to the needs of a developed 
country. Although such a critical stage has not been reached in Africa it does occur in 
other areas. India does already have these problems. 

"Recapture”’ mechanisms can be employed as well. This means that African 
countries should keep in contact with their nationals abroad (Baldwin 1970). This works 
well if students abroad are on government scholarship, and while abroad they can be 
constantly informed about prospects of employment at home. However, interviews in 
Edmonton suggest that such information may lead to emigration. 

African countries are likely to lose their trained manpower where consideration is 
focused on income differentials between the ones they can offer and those offered by a 
developed country like Canada. Concerned countries like Canada should expand their 
capacities to produce the necessary manpower in those fields where skills are scarce 
rather than depend on immigrants. The Canadian Government can be approached to 


reduce or stop “recruiting” trained people from Africa In fact such restraint has been 


hinted at: 
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‘the Department [of Employment and Immigration] has taken the position that it 
will not actively seek immigrants in developing countries and will respect the 
wishes of such countries which request that our immigration activities be 
curtailed in their territory” (quoted from Parai 1975, p.24). 

Can the Canadian Government close down all the offices it has recently 
established in Africa? It can. However, locating an immigration office is a response by the 
Canadian Government to the increased number of potential immigrants. It is also a 
deliberate effort aimed at recruiting immigrants from that area How can these two 
apparent opposite positions be reconciled? Would not the action be labelled 
discriminatory as was stated before? Should the Canadian Government deny entry of a 
person who fears political persecution? 

The best answer seems to lie in building institutions in African countries which 
have to offer satisfying careers including the adaptation of economic and training 
schemes to national needs and offering trained nationals conditions permitting them to 
remain and serve their own countries. There is, in some countries, a need to reduce the 
time lag between graduation and employment by establishing effective job counselling 
and employment services (Cahian 1977, 0.326). Funds should be kept and used to invite 
professors to come and instruct students in Africa rather than sending them abroad - 


thus guaranteeing them education which is relevant to national needs and protecting them 


from the lure of life in developed countries (Watanabe 1969, p.428). 


Restrictive Measures 

It has already been pointed out that immigration policies and rules in all receiving 
countries have become very restrictive since the early 1970s. Restrictive measures here 
call for even tougher rules and regulations. But erecting barriers against African 
immigration would imply going back to the pre- 1967 period immigration policy. It is very 
unlikely that Canada can foilow such a policy considering its position towards Africa in 
international affairs. 

Developed countries have been called upon to eliminate any part of their 
immigration laws and regulations which have the effect of encouraging the entry of 
professionals and other qualified immigrants (see Bohning 1977, pp.315-316 for some 


recommendations), especially in countries with recognized or potential shortages of such 


workers. 
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Restricting the emigration of nationals would be difficult to implement unless the 
countries concerned become police states. However restricting the movement of people 
is not a good solution since it denies professionals and others “cross fertilization’ of 
ideas which can only occur through constant contact with more developed centres of 
study (Khatkhate 1970). Emigration can be restricted in various ways, including an exit tax 
justified as a compensation for the cost of education but such measures are rather 
controversial. 

Bhagwati and Dellalfar (1973) stated that: 

‘It has been alleged that a tax on emigration is a violation of fundamental 
human rights. This is a fundamentally agreeable position in an /dea/ world 
order. But note that this position entails that impediments to /mm/gration are 
also violations of the fundamental human right to be located where one 
wishes to be; and characteristically, the stiffest immigration restrictions, 
frequently of a political and racial nature, are typically practised by the very 
same countries and groups which uphold the ‘fundamental right to emigrate.’ 
Morality here tends to reflect self-interest somewhat excessively. In a world 
of nation states, where immigration policies are typically devised to reflect 
national advantage rather than notions of utopian world order, it surely makes 
sense for countries to seek suitable restrictions on emigration as well, in their 
own interest’ (pp.97-98). 

Restrictive measures include the denial of passports, requirements of domestic 
service for newly graduating professionals or simply making exit very difficult by other 
methods. Sri Lanka experimented with renewal of passports being conditional on the 
transmission of funds from the "stay-ons”. It was stopped after some protests. 
Restrictive methods are thus a nuisance and pose more difficulties than solutions they 


offer and are usually revoked after protests (Bhagwati 1976a, p.720). 


Restorative Measures 

It is argued that if developed countries are interested in the development of the 
poor nations they should encourage temporary immigration rather than permanent 
settlement by recruiting workers on a contract basis and sending back (deporting?) those 
immigrants who have overstayed. However, other things being equal, the aim of admitting 
immigrants is to encourage permanent immigration. Such a proposal would be costly for 
Canada because it would mean monitoring all the movements of immigrants from abroad. 
According to the Canadian law immigrants are free to locate wherever they want and 


checking on some immigrants would run contrary to such ideals. 
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The Canadian Government may continue encouraging students from Africa who 
complete their study programmes to leave soon after completing. However, not all 
students who come to study in Canada go directly back to their home countries. Some 
proceed to other receiving countries for further studies. Those who are determined to 
immigrate to Canada can apply from there. The United States has stipulated that exchange 
visitors must return to a developing country and stay there continuously for two years 
before they can be admitted as immigrants. According to Bhagwati and Dellalfar (1973) 
the policy has been ineffective. 

Calls have been made for the receiving country to replace, through technical 
assistance, the professionals whom it may take from a developing country (Amuzegar 
1968). This proposal is not a permanent solution since dependence on manpower that 


would eventually be withdrawn is not acceptable in the long run. 


Compensatory Measures 

It has been argued that if developed countries accept immigrants from developing 
countries, they should repay the costs the latter incurred while training those immigrants 
and also for their maintenance during their unproductive years. The costs should be 
calculated realistically so that the compensation would cover the losses and also act as a 
deterrent to emigration of highly trained manpower. 

Bhagwati (1976b) has suggested that: 


"The tax could be located on the emigrants on the argument that it is their 
emigration (which is both desirable to permit under individualistic ethics and 
human rights principle and, almost certainly, accompanied by improvement in 
material comforts to the emigrants in transiting from LDCs [less developed 
countries] to DCs [developed countries]) which is the proximate source of 
these losses and hence it would be fair to consider the emigrants as a tax 
source for compensation to the LDCs. The argument for treating the losses to 
LDCs as a source of (genera/ized) taxation in DCs of destination would, 
however, have to be based, for fairness, on some notion such as that the 
immigration is not free but restricted for national advantage and hence there is 
a prima facie case that the DCs benefit from the immigration of skilled 
manpower; if so, one could fairly assess a tax on DCs, who improve their 
welfare through permitting such skilled immigration, by relating to the losses 
on the LDCs that such migration entails” (p. 10). 


In this regard a developed country should be taxed and a fund created which has 
to be used in developmental objectives in developing countries. A country receiving more 
immigrants (more benefits) should pay more to the fund. Special cases may arise where a 


given African country may not necessarily have invested in the skills acquired by 
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immigrants in question. In this case compensation could be adjusted. 

There are inherent in the immigration of skilled workers from developing to 
developed countries "imputed capital flows” which are of an economic nature. 
Developing countries have been trying to demonstrate that flows of capital, assistance, 
etc., which they get from developed countries fall short of their expectation and that the 
latter try to minimize their own obligations and maximize the ostensible magnitude of 
their contributions. Bhagwati (1976b) has stated that: 

"In this international economic order, built almost cynically upon maximal LDC 
pressures and minimal DC responses, it is a favourite game for the DCs to 
compute their contributions of capital to LDCs by adding together private 
capital flows and official assistance of varying content in terms of 
grant—equivalence. It is well known, of course, that this aggregate of nominal 
capital flows is excellent for cosmetics; and, regardless of real worth of 
these different types of flows, the overall figures in nominal terms possess 
good value in persuading people into considering the actual DC contributions 
to be very much more substantial than they are” (p.1 1). 

Sometimes immigration of skilled manpower from developing to developed 
countries is considered as the "reverse flow of capital." By the same argument given 
above the developed countries have been urged to increase their aid and services to 
developing countries in order to compensate for the losses incurred during the 
transaction. 

Furthermore, an individual emigrant can be assessed a fee to be paid at the exit 
post as has been practised for some time in the Soviet Union. A person whose skills are 
needed most should be taxed highly to reduce the probability of his leaving the country. 
Nonetheless, even such a deterrent tax would not stop some from emigrating. Bhagwati 
(1976a, 1976b) has suggested a surtax to be levied in the country of immigration. The 
justification for this is that developing African countries have a progressive income tax 
system, so emigrants should be assessed a tax according to their earning power for a 
period up to ten years. 

The compensatory measures have several conceptual and statistical problems 
which have rendered their implementation difficult. For example, how should the flows 
be measured? By whom? Who should levy the tax? How? When? Does the Canadian 
institution allow taxes to be collected on behalf of foreign countries? Some argue that 


funds could be collected through the interested agencies of the United Nations (Bhagwati 


1976a, 1976b; Bhagwati and Dellalfar 1973). 
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Taxing the brain may not be appropriate because it basically assumes that 
everyone migrates because of economic reasons forgetting that emigration may arise 
from political difficulties and personal problems, including frustrations. Immigration or 


emigration should be allowed for humanistic reasons. 


D. Limitations of Present Study and Suggestions for Further Study 

Data on African immigration to Canada are incomplete because they only show 
gross inflows. For a complete analysis accurate information on the emigrants who 
eventually return to Africa or go elsewhere should be incorporated. Information on return 
emigrants is important for other purposes as well. For instance, various questions are 
begging for answers: Have the return emigrants become agents in the modernization 
process of their country? What were their motives for returning? Where did they settle? 
What were their income and employment characteristics, new social status, mobility, 
aspirations and/or their levels of satisfaction and integration? (King 1978). 

It should be emphasized that a further study, probably to be conducted in Africa, 
should not be based on interviewing students who have studied abroad unless they 
changed their status after completing their studies. This should be so because initially 
most students hope to return to their home countries but some of them change 
aspirations and perceptions after completing their programmes. As the present study has 
indicated there has been a general desire to return to Africa but no further action has 
been taken. 

The limitations of data have not permitted the analysis of the role African 
immigration has played in augmenting Canada’s manpower. Neither was it possible to 
establish whether African immigration constituted a large or small proportion of 
graduates in the countries of origin. A further study incorporating these themes would be 
most appropriate. Official immigration statistics do not show whether immigrants were 
gainfully employed or not before they immigrate so other sources of data would be 
needed. 

Not all countries of Africa have been included in this study. All surrounding 


"African islands” with the exception of Malagasy Republic have been left out They are 
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included with Oceania. Statistics for Mauritius show that emigration of its nationals to 
Canada is significant. 

The scale of analysis embracing the whole continent can be narrowed to one 
region or a few countries within it to verify the generalizations that have been made in 
this study. A detailed look at one region may show shortages, scarcities or abundance 
which may not have been manifested in the present study. 

Lastly, classification of immigrants on the basis of country of last permanent 
residence is not sufficient since it does not indicate who the immigrants were. We 
cannot be sure, for instance, that all immigrants from Zambia in a given period were its 
nationals. Cross—tabulations comparing residence with citizenship were available only for 
Egypt and South Africa. 

Despite these problems the study has highlighted trends and patterns of African 
immigration to Canada in the postwar period. If anything, it is a basis for further research 


on African immigration to Canada. 
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APPENDIX A 


MIGRATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS 
IN EDMONTON 
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Eduicationaliquallfication sae aamme cc cae es ee ce ie ee A Bs ee a 
Country of last permanent residence 


REASONS FOR MIGRATING 
Were you married when you moved to Canada? 
DidsyourmovVe-alonerat. Rist. we muee neem eben ani hee re ne ARO oy Ol eins ee 
If no, whom did you come with? 


Were you working in the country of last permanent resideNCe?..cccssccssssscssssussssssssssssessssinssseineneeen 
ely OSs Whlathwas-VOUL-OCCUDALION an Gees care teen Ween eee Oe A ep tee ren ee 
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When you moved to Canada, did you have a job waiting FOr YOU? n.ceccsssssssusssssssssssmssesesssnstesense 
WEDOmnOWNOnGrOlde taAKeWV CUR TOIbe CMmplOVEU 2s ere, te nc me ales eee eee 
Isviis the first: jobsyourhaveheldjineCanadacaiee caer we ope Centon. weet preg Se hrteveet tay 
ie nomwinerezelse have VOU WOrKGC Acs i. ek wrcacaccie artes ee eatin eon cyte 
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MV bvecidayoumleaveutherlasticoun ties. a: cke sens oe eee tee ee ere ee tte Lee ee 
CHOICE OF DESTINATION 

How many choices of places did you have before you decided to come to Canada?............... 
WWastCanada VOur TIPSL CHOICE a. ea tnacnt comets oti ce., ies eeretater needs crime nant er cme OE ene re 
If no, why did you then specifically come to Canada 

Did you have any experience with Canada before you CarMe NEL? nnn eecccscssssccsssssssssssssnssssessesesssseeseesees 
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MIGRATION HISTORY 

Wihenrdicd-vourcome:to :Canadar feu cne tec nee ee eo ene rene Cnn cee nner ee ee 
Did you live in any other foreign country (or countries) before you finally came to 
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When you decided to come did you Come Straight to EAMONtON?..... cesses 
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If you came straight to Edmonton, why did you choose to come here and not somewhere 
PAICTCVAE "eins inc! Aen Aaa UE ate SME riven MAAR oe, cease Riemer are) wt eye nein 98 RE on Re ee Rr cet NA 
Have you sponsored anybody to come to Canada SINCE YOU MOVE? ....csssursseasemnseenaeesnseeunsennne 
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SOCIAL NETWORKS AND INTEGRATION as 
How often do you hear from relatives back home? ...... Have you ever visited them or have 
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WIG YVIEVETIVISITED VOU Pace aiatihe can ee ee a eee ee yy eer, ae See oe 
If yes, how many times in each case? 
norisithereranyireason for that; weer ee OP Ree OR fam eee 
Do you belong to any club, church or professional Or ganization? cccccscssssiesetnsseritisieinnenntnte 
ImVes; Which Ones? mapa cient. onpeitetalns cad. Mina 0 evs eeiy ante AReRIIeG lier. ii acral 
Do you know any other immigrant from Africa? 
If yes, how many do you know? 
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Aré youtnicontact withrthem2s stat ae untae mary tne Ae Se sate lie Se ee Ben 
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Now that you have lived in Edmonton or Canada for some time, are you satisfied with 
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What were the major problem(s) (if any) you or your family had when you just arrived 
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FUTURE MIGRATORY PLANS 

What are your near-future (the next 18 months) plans in so far as your stay in Edmonton 
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If you do not know, why do you think it is difficult for you to decide right NOW? Qe 
Do you think you will ever go back to your home country/......... Under what circumstances 
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APPENDIX B 


PETITION OF RESIDENTS OF EDMONTON AND STRATHCONA TO SIR WILFRED 
LAURIER, PREMIERE OF CANADA, DATED 18TH APRIL 1911 

We, the undersigned residents of the City of Edmonton and Strathcona 
respectfully urge upon that of the Government of which you are the head, the serious 
menace to the future welfare of a large portion of Western Canada, by reason of the 
alarming influx of negro settlers. 

This influx commenced about four years ago in a very small way, only four or five 
families coming in the first season, followeed by thirty or forty families the next year. 
Last year several hundred negroes arrived at Edmonton and settled in surrounding 
territory. Already this season nearly three hundred have arrived; and the statement is 
made, both by these arrivals and by press dispatches, that these are but the advance 
guard of hosts to follow. We submit that the advent of such negroes as are now here 
was most unfortunate for the country, and that further arrivals in large numbers would be 
disastrous. We cannot admit as any factor the argument that these people may be good 
farmers or good citizens. It is a matter of common knowledge that it has been proved in 
the United States that negroes and Whites cannot live in close proximity without the 
occurrence of revolting to lawlessness, and the development of bitter race hatred, and 
that the most serious question facing the United States to-day is the negro problem. We 
are anxious that such a problem should not be introduced into this fair land at present 
enjoying a reputation for freedom from such lawlessness as has developed in the United 
States where there is any considerable negro element. There is no reason to believe that 
we have here a higher order of civilization, or that the introduction of a negro problem 
here would have different results. 

We therefore respectfully urge that such steps immediately be taken by the 
Government of Canada as will prevent any further immigration of negroes into Western 
Canada. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
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COPY OF RESOLUTION PASSED AT REGULAR MEETING OF THE MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL OF EDMONTON, DATED 25TH APRIL, 1911. 
IB A533343 

That this Council views with very serious concern the influx of negro settlers into 
Central Alberta, which influx is increasing in volume with alarming rapidity, and if 
unchecked, promises in the near future to have a disastrous influence upon the welfare 
and development of this fair Province: 

AND WHEREAS it has been reported to this Council that, in some outlying 
districts, the negro population already outnumbers the white settlers, and the whites are 
in consequence unable either to induce more white settlers to come into such districts, 
or to sell out their holdings and move elsewhere, and it has come to the knowledge of 
officers of this Council that many most desirable white settlers have been deterred from 
settling in the country after having come here with intention of so doing, by the reason 
of the number of colored homesteaders scattered throughout the country, and the 
probability of such further large increase in the numbers. 

AND WHEREAS it is the opinion of this Council, that the advent of negroes here 
will inevitably give rise to the same problems and conditions that have arisen in the United 
States, wherever the two races have come in contact, and that the people of this City 
and surrounding country should exhaust every resource to prevent such conditions 
arising. 

3 THEREFORE BE !T RESOLVED that the Government of Canada be asked to 
forthwith take such steps as will effectually prevent the advent of negroes to Western 
Canada, and that such negroes as are now on homestead lands in the country be 
segregated in certain defined area or areas from which white settlers should be 
removed, and that copies of this resolution be sent to the Right Honorable Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, and to the Honorable Frank Oliver. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE MORINVILLE BOARD OF TRADE, TO FRANK 
OLIVER, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, DATED 29TH APRIL, 1911. 
IB A533344 


The following resolution was unanimously carried at a meeting of our Board of 
Trade held on the 27th inst: 

“That this Board of Trade is very much opposed to the influx of negroes into 
Western Canada and Northern Alberta in particular and that as such 
immigration is detrimental to the settlement of the good land in this Province 
by the more desirable settlers. THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Government of Canada be asked to take such steps forthwith as will prevent 
the incoming of negroes into Western Canada and that a segregated area be 
provided for those already on homesteads in Western Canada and that copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Right Honourable Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
Premier of Canada and the Honourable Frank Oliver, our representative. 

We would respectfully urge upon your attention as our representative 
in the Dominion House of Commons the serious difficulties that are likely to 
arise in Canada should the incoming of negroes be allowed to continue. About 
two or three hundred have already come in this season and we understand 
that this number is just a small proportion of the number still intending to 
come. The principal objection is that it would be hard to get desirable settlers 
to take up land in the vicinity of that already taken up by the negroes and 
should both take up land near each other it is altogether probable that the 
same difficult problems and conditions would arise in Canada as are the 
present day experienced by the United States. 

We therefore respectfully ask that you will use your influence in the 
present session of Parliament towards legislation that will prevent any further 
immigration of negroes into Western Canada. 
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LETTER TO 1.C. CREAVES, FROM THE ACTING DEPUTY MINISTER, DATED 
23RD NOVEMBER, 1929. 


Dear Madam, 


| beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, 
addressed to the Minister of this Department, in which you state that you are 
writing a Master of Arts thesis on the negro in Canada and would like to have 
some information as to the attitude of the Department towards negroes. 

Canada seeks certain classes of immigration and in the search limits 
the effort to those classes needed in Canada and those races most readily 
assimilable. The admission to Canada of immigrants, is not, however, strictly 
limited to the classes or races we seek. Individuals of many races and classes 
seek entry to Canada sometimes on the ground of relationship or on some 
other ground that may or may not warrant consideration. It would never do to 
regard our immigration returns as an absolutely accurate and complete index 
to our immigration policy and for the reasons already explained. 

So far as the negro is concerned we have never encouraged his 
settiement in Canada regardless of his occupation although we have admitted 
and still admit a few coloured folk who are able to comply with existing 
immigration regulations. No person is debarred from Canada under the 
Immigration regulations solely on the ground of race or colour. The Chinese 
may perhaps be excepted from this general statement. Chinese are dealt with 
by separate legislation and the admission to Canada of Chinese immigrants has 
for the past five or six years been limited to certain classes of business and 
professional men. 

Negroes seldom in this country go for land settlement and seldom 
engage in any other basic industry. They are as a rule better adapted to life in 
a warmer climate than we enjoy during winter months. The negro is never 
racially assimilated and one cannot but hope that the day will never come in 
this country when we shall have large minority unassimilable groups as the 
negro who regardiess of possession of excellent qualities can never be 
absorbed economically. 

The public lands of Canada are not all controlled by the Federal 
Government. The Federal public lands lie in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and in a small section of British Columbia. There is no restriction of race or 
colour so far as free homesteads are concerned. Some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago there was a movement of negro and half—breed Indian people into 
Saskatchewan and Alberta mainly from the State of Oklahoma. These people 
did not succeed. | have no doubt that climatic as well as social and racial 
conditions played a part in the failure. At any rate the movement did not 
continue and | doubt whether any of the original settlers are still to be found 
in our Western Provinces. 

| regret that | am unable to give you any statistics showing the number 
of persons of the negro race who are holders of homestead or other farm 
land in Canada. 
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APPENDIX C 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE AND 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON IMMIGRATION POLICY, ESTABLISHED IN MARCH 
1975. SUMMARY BY HAWKINS (1975, pp.48-49). 

(1)Canada should continue to be a country of immigration for demographic, economic, 

family and humanitarian considerations. 

(2)lmmigration should be treated in future as a central variable in a national population 

policy. A country as large and thinly populated as Canada cannot afford the declining 

population which is indicated by current trends in fertility and must continue to welcome 

a minimum of 100,000 immigrants a year as long as present fertility rates prevail. Major 

efforts should also be made to forestall a further decline in Canada’s French-speaking 

population. 

(3)Annual admission figures should be calculated on the basis of this 100,000 minimum 

plus an immigration target to be adjusted from time to time to achieve an even rate of 

population growth and to take account of changing economic conditions. Too much 
fluctuation in the rate of admission should be avoided. 

(4)The Minister of Manpower and Immigration should propose an annual target figure 

after consultation with the provinces. This should then be subject to Parliamentary 

scrutiny. A new commitment to policy planning is implied in the formation of these 
targets. 

(5) Immigration is a long-term investment in human resources. Our present rapid rate of 

labour force expansion is likely to decline abruptly around 1980. From then on, future 

economic development might actually be held back by labour shortages unless 
immigration is continued. 

(6)The principle of non-discrimination in immigration on the basis of race, creed, 

nationality, ethnic origin and sex should be continued and should be formally set out in the 

new Immigration Act. 

(7) Canada has already become to a large extent a multicultural and multiracial society. 

Prejudices against immigrants in relation to urban growth, housing shortages, excess use 

of social services and benefits, and crime are unjustified. The settlement of post-war 

immigrants alongside our founding cultures has been one of the most positive chapters in 

Canada's post-war history. 

(8) Nevertheless our present immigration system needs modifying and modernizing with 

the object of regulating our immigration flow to achieve desired population growth. In 

order to achieve improved immigration management, it is recommended that: 

Te A permanent joint federal-provincial committee should co-ordinate the 
development and implementation of immigration policy. Federal-provincial 
collaboration would include a provincial presence in the overseas selection of 
immigrants for all provinces along the lines of the recent agreements on the subject 
between Ottawa and Quebec; joint programs in relation to foreign students; and 
co-operation in the provision of immigrant services. 

Pe To encourage the flow of independent applicants to Canada (i.e, those without 
relatives here who are admitted on the basis of their skills and talents), and to 
prevent the classes of sponsored and nominated immigrants from absorbing an 
increasingly larger share of our immigration movement, the present class of 
nominated immigrant should be dropped and the ties between non-dependent 
extended family members recognized in a different way. . 

3. The points system should be retained but modified in certain respects including 
fewer points for occupation skill, as well as additional points for a relative in 
Canada to compensate for dropping the nominated class. . 

4. The category of area demand in the points system should be used experimentally to 
encourage immigrants to settle in areas requiring development and population 
growth. Immigrants willing to settle in designated communities could be given the 
opportunity to emigrate immediately on the basis of a two year contract. . 

ay To achieve better control over illegal immigration, the idea of introducing a 
comprehensive visitor visa system was rejected in favour of a more limited entry 
and exit card system to be tried on an experimental basis. If this proved ineffective, 
a visitor visa system could be considered. More thorough follow-up , control and 
enforcement procedures relating to illegal immigration within Canada should be 
introduced, and more immigration staff and better support services provided at 
Canada-U.S. border crossing points. . . 

6. Because deportation carries a stigma with it, the introduction of a simple ‘required 
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to depart” procedure is recommended to be used in cases of minor breaches of 

the Immigration Act or regulations. 
(9) A clear statement on Canada’s refugee policy should be made. 
(10)increased attention should now be given by the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration to the planning, development and co-ordination of immigrant services in 
Canada, in consultation with other levels of government. The federal government should 
review and expand its program for the support of voluntary agencies. Special attention 
should be paid to the needs of immigrant children in the school system, immigrant 
women, particularly wives and mothers and to the need for a concerted program to 
develop information, counselling and referral services in the major immigrant 
communities. More attention should be given to the development of programs related to 
cross-cultural and inter-racial understanding. A federal Human Rights Commission with 
responsibilities for reconciliation , public education programs and the enforcement of 
human rights legislation would help to ensure fair and just treatment of racial and ethnic 
minorities. 
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